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to the READER 
and to imitate would be ,a Benefit to our 
Countrymen. A Traveller who writes in 
that Spirit is a Merchant of a nobler Kind, 
who imports into his native Country the Arts 
and Virtues of other Nations. 


I will leave to others the Care of de- 


ſcribing with Accuracy, Paul's Church, the 
Monument, Weſtminſter, Stonehenge, c. 


T conſider England in another View ; it 
 frikes my Eyes as it is the Land which 


hath produced a Newton, 2 Lock, a Til- 


lotſon, 4 Milton, a Boyle, and many 
great Men either dead or alive, whoſe 
Glory in War, in State-Aﬀairs, or in 


Letters, will not be confined 'fo the Bounds 


| of this Iſland. 


IV hoſoever had the Honour and the Hap- 
| pineſs to be acquainted with any of them, 
and will do me the Favour to let me know 


ſome notable (tho perhaps not enough known) 


' Paſſages of their Lives, will confer an 
Obligation, not only upon me, but upon the 
Publick, ly | 


Likewiſe if there are any new © Inven- 
tions or Undertakings, which have obtained 


or deſerved Succeſs, I ſhall be obliged to 


thoſe who will be ſo Kind as to give me 
any Informations of that Nature. And 
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ADVERTISEMENT, &c. 
ſhall either quote my Authors, or obſerve 


a religious Silence, according As =_y think 
1} ap 


As hs this FRIED Eſſay, it is 3 
as a Kind of Preface or Introduction to the 
Henriade, which is almoſt entirely printed, 
nothing being wanting but the Printing of 
the Cuts which I muſt recommend here as 
particular: Maſter-Pieces of Art in their 
Kind, *tis the only Beauty in The Book, that 
T can anſu wer for, 


\ 


U 
. ——— 
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1 A ſhort Account of the 
AUTHOR: 
HE Author of the following Diſ- 


courſe, Monſieur de Voltaire, is a 
young French Gentleman, and allowed to 


be the moſt celebrated Poet of that King- 


dom. He hath been ſome Years compoſing 
an Heroick Poem upon Henry the Great: 
But being falſly accuſed for writing a Libel, 
he was put into the Baſtile, and confined 
there in a Dungeon ſeveral Months, till the 


true Author was diſcovered. He theng ſuf- 


fered much in his Health, and having been 
known to ſome Engliſh Perſons of Quality 
then at Paris, he was invited over to Eng- 
land. * His Heroick Poem is finiſhed,* and 
now printing in London by Subſcription, be: 
ing encouraged by the Crown and moſt of 
the Nobility. He had not been above eleven 
Months in England, when he wrote the fol- 
lowing Treatiſe, intended as an Aſſiſtance to 
thoſe who ſhall read his Poem, and may not 
be ſufficiently informed in the Hiſtory 'of that 
great Prince. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 
Ties 1 T-HE. 
R E A D E R. 


15 has the Appearance of too great a Pre- 


umption in a Traveller, who hath been 
but * Months in England, * to attempt 
J0o "write in a Language, which he cannot. 
# pronounce at all, and which he hardly un- 
derſtandi in Corverſation. But ] have done 

| ' *wvhat we do every Day at School, where we 
| write Latin and Greek, though ſurely ,we 
pronounce them both very pitifully, and 

ſhould underſtand naither of them, if they 

were uttered to us with the right N 

or Greek Pronunciation, 


T hok upon the Engliſh Language as a 
learned one, which deſerves to be the Objed 
f our Application in France, as the French 

Tongue is thought a kind of MANO ſoment 


in England. 
Beſ ider, 


| © Theſe Effays were publiſhed in 1728. * | 


a 
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ADVERTISEMENT 
Beſides, I did not learn Engliſh for my 


Private Satisfadtion and Improvement only, 
but out of a Kind of Duty. i 


% 


am ordered to give an Account of my 
Journey into England. duch an Under- 
taking can no more be attempted without 
underſtanding the Language, than a Scheme 
e Aſtronomy could be laid without the Help 
f Mathematicks., Aud I have not a Mind 
to imitate the late Mr. Sorbieres, who hav- 
ing ſtaid three Months in this Country 
without knowing any Thing, either of its 
Manners or of its Language, thought fit 
to print a Relntion which proved but a dull 
Faæurrilous Satyr upon a Nation he knew 
nothing of. 85 


Dur European Travellers for the moſ? 
Part are ſatyrical upon their neighbouring 
Countries, and beſtow large Praiſes upon the 
' Perſians and Chineſes, it being too natural 
To revile thoſe who ſtand in Competition 
with us, and to extol thoſe who being 
far remote from us, are out of the Reach 
of Envy. ; : | 


The true Aim of a Relation is to in- 
 Rirud? Men, not to gratif their Malice. 
We ſhould be buſted chiefly in giving fasthful 
Accounts of all the uſeful Things and of 
the extraordinary Perſons, whom — 
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ENRY ths Great Kiig of Maids was hw 
in the Year 1558, in Pau, a 1 

the Capital of Bearn; his Father, Anthon 
Bourbon, Duke of Vendome, was of the Royal lee, 
and the Head of that Branch called Be which 
formerly ſignified Muddy from a Place ſo call'd, which 
fell to their Family by a Marriage with an Heireſs of 
: that Name. 
The Houſe of Bourbon, from Leen the Nint! 
doin to Henry the Fourth, had been almoſt alwa 


neglected, and reduced to ſach a Degree of Poverty, 


chat the famous Prinee of 3 Brother to u 


* 


: 10 
of Navarre, and Uncle to Henry the Great, had not 
Six Hundred Pounds a Vear of his own. | 55 
The Mother of Henry was Jeanne d' Albret Daugh- 
ter to Henry d Albret King of Navarre, a good Man 
and a worthleſs Prince, rather flothful than peaceable ; 

who bore with too much Reſignation the Privation of 
his Kingdom, which had been taken from his Father, 

FI by the Pope's Bull ſupported by the Arms of Spain, 

s | Jeanne, Daughter to ſo weak a Prince, had yet a 
weaker Huſband, to whom ſhe brought for a Portion, 
her little Principality of Bears, and the empty Title of 
King of Navarre. F 
This Prince, who liv'd in a Time of Factions and 
Civil Wars, which required a ſteady Mind, was always 
fickle and wavering in his Conduct; he never knew of 

what Party he was, nor of what Religion; neither fit 
for a Court, nor qualified to be a General : He ſpent all 
his Life in courting his Enemies, and in undoing his 
Servants; deceived by Catharine of Medicis, baffled and 
oppreſled by the yew: nay, cheated always by him- 
felt. He was mortally wounded at the Siege of Rouen, 
where he was fighting the Cauſe of his Enemies againſt 

the Intereſt of his own Houſe; and he died, as he had 
lived, uncertain and anxious. ns” 
Freanne d' Albret was quite of an oppoſite Temper, 
full of Courage and Reſolution, feared by the Court of 
France, beloved by the Proteſtants, eſteemed by both. 
She knew all the ſuperior Parts of Policy, but never 
the mean Craft of Intrigue. It is very remarkable, that 
ſhe turned Proteſtant at the very Time her Huſband 
turned Catholick ; but from that Day ſhe was as firmly 
attached to her new Religion, as Anthony was wa- 
vering in bis. By theſe Means ſhe became the Head of 
one Party, whilſt her Huſband was the Slave and Bub- 
Hle of the other. 2 18 242 1 
She took the Education of her Son entirely into her 
own Hands. Henry was born with all the Endowments 
of his Mother, and he improved them eminently after- 
wards. He had nothing of his Father, except that Ea- 
ſineſs of Temper, which in Anthony was Uncertainty 
and Weaknefs, but proved in Henry Benevolence and 
good Nature. 9430 871 47 L.- 955-431 2 WO) 
He was not brought up like a Prince, in that effemi- | 
nate Pride, which enervates the Body, weakens the _ ©! 
10 TY Underſtanding, | 


ä 


353 . 3 
Underſtanding; and hardens the Heart. His Food was 
coarſe, his Cloaths plain; he went always bareheaded, 
was ſent ta School with the young Companions of his 
Age, climbed up with them among Rocks and Woods, 
to the Tops of the neighbouring Mountains, according 
to the Cuſtom of that Country; and of thoſe Times. 
While he was thus bred up with his Subjects in a ſort 
of Equality; without, which a Prince is too apt to for- 
get he is born a Man; Fortune opened in France 4 
bloody Scene, and through the Ruins of that Kingdom 
almoſt overturned, and over the Graves of many Prin- 
3 cut off, prepared him a Way to a, Throne, 
8 he was in Time to conquer, and to reſtore to its 
| randeur. 1 ͤ;ͥ˙ rẽẽ—mü 0 Foe 7 es. Pe N R 
. Henry the Second, King of France, the Head of the 
Branch of Valois, was killed at Paris, in a Tournament, 
which was the laſt in Europe of theſe romantick and 
dang Sports. TW 
. He left four Sons, Francis the Second, Charles the. 
Ninth, Henry the Third, and the Duke d' Aﬀngon, all 
the unworthy Poſterity of the great Francis the Firſt, 
all (except, Alengon) aſcended the Throne ne after 
another; all lived ſhamefully, died untimely, and with- 
out Iſſue. 5 . 
The Reign of Francis the Second was ſhort, but made 
famous by the firſt breaking out of thoſe Factions, and 
by the beginning of thoſe Calamities, which, laid waſte 
the Kingdom of France Thirty Years ſucceſſively. 
He was married to that famous and unfortunate Ma- 
RY STUART Queen of Scotland, whom her Beauty and 
Weakneſs led afterwards into great Faults, greater Mi- 
ſeries, and at laſt jo a dreadful Death,. She governed 
entirely her young Huſband Francis, a Boy of Eighteen, 
without Vice, and without Virtues born with an infirm 
y and a weak Mind: e OT 
Incapable of governing by her ſelf, ſhe was totally, 
direQed by the Duke of Guiſe, ber Mother's Brother, 
he influenced the King by her Means, and laid deep the 
Foundations of the Grandeur of Bis own Houſe, Ca- 
tharine de Medicis, the late King's Widow, and the pre- 
fent King's Mother, began now to ſhew the firſt Sparks 
of her Ambition, which had been flifled during the Life 
of her Huſband : But being unable to prevail with her 
Son againſt a young Wife, whom he loved paſſionately, 
7 a Aas 
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| „ 
and againſt the powerful Credit of the Houſe of Guiſe, 
ſhe thought fit rather to be their Tool for a Time, and 
to eſtabliſh her own Authority by the help of their 
Power, than to coptend in vain againſt it. | | 
Thus the Guiſes domineered over the King, and the 
two Queens; and being Maſters of the Court, were by 
courſe Maſters of the Kingdom, the one in France being 
generally a neceſſary Conſequence of the other. 
The Houſe of Bourbon was groaning under the Op- 
- preſſion of the Houſe of Lorrain; Anthony of Navarre 
bore patiently many fcandalous Affronts; the Prince of 
Conde, his Brother, ſtill more bitterly abuſed, endea- 
voured to ſhake off the Yoke. He united in his great 
Deſigns, with the Admiral Coligny, the Head of the 
Houſe of Chatillsn : Theſe two Men were the moſt 
terrible Enemies that the Court had to fear; Conde more 
_ ambitious, more forward, more reſtleſs ; Colizny of a 
more ſedate Temper, ſtricter in his Behaviour, fitter to 
be the Head of a Party, indeed as unſucceſsful in War 
as Conde but repairing often by his Wiſdom what ſeem- i 
ed irreparable, more dangerous after a Defeat, than 
his Enemies after a Victory; endowed beſides with as 
great a Share of Virtue as thoſe Times could permit, 
and as the Spirit of Faction could allow. | SEE 
The Proteſtants began then to grow numerous, and 
to be conſcious of their Strength. 08 
The Superſtition, the dull ignorant Knavery of the 
Monks, the overgrown Power of Rome, Mens Paſſion 
for Novelty, the Ambition of Luther and Calvin, tge 
Policy of many Princes, all theſe had given Riſe and 7 
Countenance to this Se&, free indeed from Superſti- 
tion, but running as headlong towards Anarchy as the 
Church of Rome towards Tyranny. The Proteſtants 
had been unmercifully perſecuted in France; but it is 
the ordinary Effect of Perſecution to make Proſelytes; 
their Sect increaſed every Day amidſt the Scaffolds and 
Tortures. Conde, Coligny, the two Brothers of Coligny, . 
all their Adherents, all who were oppreſſed by the 
Cruiſes, turned Proteſtants at once; they united their 
Gries, their Vengeance, and their Intereſts together, 
ſo that a Revolution both in the State and in Religion 
Vas at Hand. i | 5 _ 
The firſt Enterprize was a Plot to ſeize the Guiſes at 
Amboiſe, and to get the Penſon of the King into their 
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E 
Hands: The Plot boldly contrived, ſecretly carried on, 
was diſcovered juſt as it was ready to be put in Execu- 
tion; the Euiſes puniſhed the Confpirators in the moſt - 
cruel Manner, in order to terrify their Enemies from 
the like Attempts hereafter; more than ſeven hundred 
Proteſtants were executed. Conde was made Priſoner, 
impeached of High Treaſon, tried and ſentenced to 
Death. : 

During his Trial, King Anthony of Navarre his Bro- 
ther, ſtirred up by his Wife, and by the Coligny's, rai- 
ſed in Guienne a powerful Number of Gentlemen, as 
well Proteſtants as Catholicks, attached to his Houſe ; 
he went with this Army through Gaſcogne; but upon a 
ſingle Meſſage that he received in his way from the 
Court, he diſmiſſed them all with Tears; / muſt ſubmit, 
ſays he, but I will obtain your Pardon from the King. 
Go, and ast Pardon for your ſelf, anſwered an old Offi- 
cer, our Security 15 in the Point of our Swords, Where- 
upon the Nobility, who followed him, returned home 
with Scorn and Indignation : Antbony purſued his Jour- 
ney to the Court, where he ſollicited for the Life of his 
Brother, being not ſecure of his own; and he intreated 
every Day the Duke and the Cardinal of Guiſe, who 
received him fitting with their Caps on, whilſt he was 
bareheaded and ſtanding.” | 
Every thing was now ready for the Death of the 
Prince of Conde, when on a ſudden the King fell ſick and 
died. The Circumſtances, the Suddenneſs of this Acci- 
dent, the Propenſity of Mankind to believe that the un- 
timely Deaths of Princes are never natural, gave courſe 
to the general Opinion, that Francis the Second had 
been poiſoned. | : „ or 

His Death gave a new Turn to Affairs; the Prince of 
Conde was ſet at Liberty, his Party began to breathe, his 
Religion was propagated more and more, the Authori- 
ty of the Gui ſes declined, though not pulled down: An- 
thony of Navarre recovered a Shadow of Authority, 
which was enough for him; Mary STUART was ſent 
away into Scotland; and Catharine de Medicis, who now 
began to act the firſt Part on the Stage, was declared 
Regent of the Kingdom, during the Minority of Charles 
the Ninth her Second Son. TA. | 
She found her ſelf intangled in a Labyrinth of inex- 
tricable Difficulties, between two Religions and ſeveral 

n | B 3 | Factions 
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on, purſued he, the 


the Burthen 


4 


Factions ſtruggling with each other, and contending for 
the Power. 

She reſolved to deſtroy them all, if ſhe could, by their 
own Arms; ſhe cultivated the Hatred of the Comer a- 
gainſt the Guiſes; ſhe promoted the Civil Wars, indif- 
ferent and impartial between the Church of Rome and 
that of Geneva, jealous only of her own Authority. 
The Guiſes, who were zealous Catholicks, becauſe 
Conde and Coligny were Proteſtants, were a long while 
at the Head of the Catholick Troops : Many Battles 
were fought, the Kingdom was laid waſte by three or 
four Armies at a Time. 5 

The Conſtable, Anne de Montmorency, was killed at 
the Battle of St. Denis in the Eightieth Year of his Age. 
Francis Duke de Guiſe was aſſaſſinated by Poltrot at the 
Siege of Orleans ; ; Henry the Third, then Duke of Anjou, 
a great Prince in his Youth, tho a mean King in his 
Maturity ; gained the ViQories of Farnac againſt Conde, 
and of Moncountour, againſt Coligny. 

The Behaviour of Conde, and his Death i in ahh Battle 
of Farnac, are too remarkable not to be mentioned: 
He had been wounded in his Arm two Days before, 
and when he was juſt upon the point of engaging the E- 
nemy, had the Misfortune to receive a Kick from a vi- 
cious Horſe of one of his Officers; his Leg was broken 
by the Blow: The Prince, without expreſſing the leaſt 
Concern, ſaid to thoſe who were about him, Gentle- 
men, learn by this Accident, that prancing Horſes are 
more dangerous than u 225 Ful in a Day of Battle; let us go 

rince of Fs th tho with a broken 
Leg, and an Arm wound up, will engage without Fear, 


when followed by you, His Courage was not attended 


with Succeſs, he loſt the Battle, all his Army ran away; 3 


his Horſe being killed under him, he ſtosd upright as 


well as he could, againſt a Tree, alone, fainting with 
the Smart of his Pain, but ſtill undaunted, and his Face 
turned towards the Enemy: Monteſquieu, Captain of 
the Guards to the Duke of Aj, aſſed by the Place 


where · the unfortunate Prince anding; he aſked, 


who he was; and being told, as the Prince of Conde, 
ſhot him dead in cold Blood. | 
After the Degth of Conde, Coligny had upon him all 
the Party. Jeanne d“ Albret, then a 


Widow, « committed her Son to his Cas; ; the young, 
| ry... 


C 5 Þ 


| Henry at Fourteen Years of Age, went with him through 


all the Toils of War, and Hardſhip and Adverſity were 
his Tutors. | „ F 
His Mother and the Admiral had no other View, 
than to ſettle their Religion in France independent from 
the Church of Rome, and to ſecure their own Authority 
from the Power of Catharine de Medicis. 
. Catharine had got rid already of many of her Rivals; 
Francis Duke of Guiſe, who was the more dangerous 
and obnoxious to her, as he was of the ſame Party, had 
been aſſaſſinated before Orleans. His Son, Henry de 
Guiſe, who made afterwards fo great a Figure in the 
World, was but young ; the Prince of Conde was dead, 


Charles the Ninth her Son, was broken to her Hand, 


and ſubmiſſive to her Will; the Duke 4* Anjou, after- 
wards Henry the Third, was entirely in her. Intereſt. 
She feared no other Enemies but Jeanne d' Albret, Coligny, 
and the Proteſtants : She thought one Blow could deſtroy 
them all, and fix her own Power for ver. 
She worked up the King, and even the Duke d' An- 


jou to her Deſign; all things were agreed on, and the 


Snares prepared; an advantageous Peace way propoſed 

to the Proteſtants ; Coligny tired of the Civil War accep- 

ted of it eagerly; Charles, in order to leave no Room 

for any Suſpicion, gave his own Siſter in Marriage to 
young Henry of Navarre. Jeanne d' Albret allured by - 
thoſe deceitful Appearances, went with her Son, with 
Coligny, and with all the chief Proteſtaſyts to Coo. 
The Marriage was celebrated with Pomp] all the En 
dearments, all the Oaths which are ſacred among Men, 


were profuſedly beſtowed by Catharine, and by the King; 


the reſt of the Court thought of nothing but Feaſts, Plays, 
and Maſquerades: At laſt, one Night (which was the 


Eve of St. Bartholomew, in the Month of Auguſ 1572.) 


at Twelve a Clock, the Signal is given, all the Houſes 
of the Proteſtants are forced open at once; the Admiral 
Coligny, alarmed by the uproar, riſes out of Bed; 2 
Troop of Aſſaſſins ruſh into his Chamber; one Beſme, 
a Lorrainer, bred up a Servant in the Family of Gui/e, 
was at their Head ; he thruſt his Sword into the' Admi- 


ral's Breaſt, and gave him a back Stroke on the Face. 
Henry, the young Duke of Guiſe, the ſame who 
framed afterwards the Catholick League, and who was 
Thos: murdered at Blois, was at the Door of Coligny's Houſe, 


B 4 | waiting. 
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waiting for the Aſſaſſination; and cried aloud, Beſme, 
is it done? Immediately the Aſſaſſins threw the Body, 
out of the Window, Coligny fell and expired at the 
Feet of Guiſe; the young Man trampled upon him, 
not that he was drunk with the furious Catholick Zeal 


of Perſecution, which at that Time intoxicated half 


France, but he was prompted by the Spirit of Revenge, 
which, tho? not generally ſo unmercitul as the. Fury of 
Religion, yet leads often to more baſe Actions. 


Mean while, all the Friends of Coligny are aſſaulted 


throughout Faris; Men, Women and Children are 
promiſcuouſly ſlaughtered ; every Street was ſtrown 
with expiring Bodies: Some Prieſts holding up a Cru- 
. Cifix in one Hand, and a Sword in the other, ran at 
the Head of the Murderers, and .encouraged them in 
the Name of God, to ſpare neither Relations nor 
Friends.  — - + 


Tavannes, Mareſhal of France, an ignorant and | 
' ſuperſtitious Soldier, who joined the Fury of Religi- 


on to the Rage of Party, rid a Horſeback through 
Paris, crying to his Soldiers, Let Blood, let Blood, 
Bleeding is wholeſome in the Month of Auguſt, as well 
as in May, oy + CIITA 

The King's Palace was one of the chief Theatres of 
Murder, for the Prince, Henry of Navarre had his 
Lodgings in the Louvre, and all his Domeſticks were, 
Proteſtants ; many of them were killed in their Beds 
with their Wives; others were flying naked, and pur- 
ſued by the Soldiers on the Stair-Caſes, through all the 
Rooms of the Palace, nay, even to the King's Ante- 


chamber. The young Wife of Henry of Navarre 


awakened by the dreadful Uproar, fearing for her 
Huſband, and for herſelf, ſtruck with Horror, and 
half dead, runs from her Bed, in order to throw her- 

ſelf at the Feet of the King her Brother; ſhe ſcarce 
had opened the Door of her Chamber, when ſome of 
her Proteſtant Servants ruſh into it for Refuge ; the 


Soldiers enter after them; they purſue them in the 


Sight of the Princeſs, one who crept under her Bed 
was killed there; two others pierced. with Halberts 
2 her Feet, and ſhe was all covered with their 
Blood. © feof | 


There was a young Nobleman, very much in the 7 
King's Favour for his comely Air, his Honeſty, and a 
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certain peculiar-Happineſs in the turn of his Conver- 
ſation. ; 


*T'was the Earl of la Rocbefaucault, Great-grandfa- 
ther to the preſent Marquis of Montendre, who came o- 
ver into England during another Perſecution, leſs cruel, 
but not leſs unjuſt. La Reochefaucault had ſpent the 
Evening till Eleven a Clock with the King in a plea- 


ſant Familiarity, and had given a Looſe to the Sallies 


of his Imagination with the utmoſt Mirth and Alacrity. 
The King felt a Remorſe, and was ſtruck with a ſtart 
of Compaſſion towards him; he bid him two or three 
times not to go Home, but to lie in his Chamber. La 
Rocbefaucault anſwered he ſhould go to his Wife. The 
King preſſed him no further, and ſaid, Let bim go, I ſee 
God hath decreed his Death. The young Man was maſ- 
ſacred two Hours after. | 
Few eſcaped in the general Slaughter; among theſe, 
the Deliverance of the young Ja Force, is a ſtrange In- 
ſtance of what Men call De//iny. He was a Boy of ten 
Vears old. His Father, his elder Brother, and he were 
ſeized together by the Soldiers of the Duke ' Anjou. 
Theſe Murderers fell upon all three promiſcuouſly, and 
ſtruck them at Random ; the Father and the Sons co- 
vered with Blood fell and lay upon one another. The 
youngeſt received not one Blow, counterfeited to be 
dead, and made his eſcape the next Day; his Life ſo 
wonderfully preſerved laſted Fourſcore and five Years. 
He was the ſame famous Mareſhal de /a Force, Uncle 
to the Dutcheſs of la Force who is now in England *. 
Mean while, many of thoſe miſerable Victims fled to 
the River Side; ſome were ſwimming over to the Faux- 
bourg St. Germain. The King ſaw them from his Win- 
dow, which look'd upon the River, and (what is al- 
moſt incredible, but too true) he fired upon them with 
a Carabine. Catharine de Medicis, undiſturbed and ſe- 


rene in the midft of Slaughter, look'd down from a 
_ Balcony ſituated towards the City, encourag'd the Aſ- 


ſaſſins, and laugh'd at the dying Groans of the murder- 
ed; her Maids of Honour and ſome Ladies of the Court 


went down into the Street, and with an impudent Cu- 


rioſity tallying with the Abominations of that Age, ob- 


* 


ſetving the naked Body of one Soubiſe, who had been 


ſuſ- 
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the Queen's Windows. ä 


The Court reeking with the Blood of the Nation, try- | 


ed ſome Days after to palliate ſuch a Crime with Forms 
of Law. They juſtified the Maſſacres with a Calumny, 
they imputed to the Admiral, a Conſpiracy which no 
Body believed. The Parliament was ordered to pro- 
ceed againſt the Memory of Coligny; his dead Body was 


hanged in Chains at the Gallows of Montfaucon. The 


King himſelf went to ſee that loathſome SpeQacle, and 
as one of his Courtiers adviſed him to retire, and com- 


plain'd of the Stench of the Corps, the King anſwered, 


A dead Enemy ſmells ſweet. 
That the Head of the Admiral was ſent afterwards to 


the Pope, is a Thing which cannot be proved. Certain 
it is that the Maſſacres of St. Bartholomew's Day are 


painted at Rome in the Royal Hall of the Vatican, with 


theſe Words under the Picture, Pontifex Colignii necem 
robat. | Ee 
| F Young Henry of Navarre was ſpared rather by the 
Policy than by the Pity of Catharine, who detained him 
2 Priſoner, till the King's Death, in order to make him 
2 Security and a Pledge for the Submiſſion of the Pro- 
teſtants who ſhould eſcape. | | 
As to Jeanne d' Albret, ſhe died ſuddenly two or 
three Days before, and tho? perhaps her Death was 
natural, *twas not a raſh Opinion to believe her to 
have been poiſon'd. | | 
However the Execution was not confin'd alone to 
the City of Paris, the ſame Orders were ſentefrom the 
Court to the Governors of all the Provinces of France; 
ſo that in a Week's Time, more than a hundred thou- 
ſand Proteſtants were maſſacred all over the Kingdom. 
Two or three Governors only. refus'd to comply with 


the King's Orders; one among others, call'd Montmor- 


rin the Governor of Auvergne, wrote to the King the 
following Letter, which deſerves to be tranſmitted to 


Poſterity : 


LE © ; 

I bave received an Order under your Majeſty's Seal to 
put to Death all the Proteſtants in my Province. I have 
too much Reſpef for your Majeſty not to believe the Lei- 


* 


ter is counterfeited ; but, if (what God forbid) the Or- : 


i 


ſuſpected of Impotency, and was juſt then killed under 
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der is truly yours, I have too much Reſpect for your Ma- 
jeſty to obey it. | . 


Thoſe Maſſacres, wrought in the Proteſtants who 
eſcaped, Rage inſtead of Terror; their irreconcileable 
Hatred againſt the Court ſeem'd to ſupply them with 
new Vigour, and the Spirit of Revenge increas'd their 
Strength. | | 
| Not long after, the King was taken with a ſtrange 
Sickneſs, which carried him off in two Years. His 
Rlood was daily ſtealing out, and guſhing through the 
Pores of his Skin; ſuch an unaccountable Diſtemper, 
which was ſo much above the Knowledge and the Skill 
of Phyſicians, was look'd upon as a Divine Vengeance, 
as if the Blood of a Prince could atone for the Blood of 
ſo many thouſand innocent Men. 

During the Sickneſs of Charles, his Brother Anjou had 
been elected King of Poland, on account of the great 
Reputation which he had happily obtain'd when he was 
a General, and which he loſt, when a King. | 
As ſoon as he knew of his Brother's Death, he ſtole 
away from Poland and ran into France to enjoy the dan- 


17 5 gum Inheritance of a Kingdom ſhattered by Factions, 


fatal to its Sovereigns, and ſtained with the Blood of its 
Inhabitants. He found at his Arrival nothing but 
Parties and Calamities, which he increas'd to the laſt 

Henry, then King of Navarre, headed the Proteſtants, 
and gave new Life to their Party. On the other Side the 

roung Duke of Cuiſe began to dazzle the Eyes of the 

orld with his great and dangerous Qualities ; he had 
a Genius more enterprizing than his Father. He ſeem'd 
beſides to have a fair Opportunity of aiming at that 
wb of Grandeur to which his Father had opened the 
ay. 

Anjou, now Henry the Third, was reputed unable to 
get Children, becauſe of the Infirmities, which the De- 
bauches of his Youth had brought upon him. Henry of 
Navarre was the lawful Heir of the Crown. Guiſe try'd 
to ſecure it to himſelf, (at leaſt after the Death of Hen- 
ry the Third) and to wreſt it from the Houſe of Capets, 
as formerly the Capets had uſurped it from the Deſcen- 
dants of Charlemagne, and as the Father of Charlemagne 
from his lawful Sovereign. | 3 


Never 
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Never did ſo bold an undertaking ſeem ſo well and 
ſo happily laid. Henry of Navarre, and all the Houſe of 
Bourbon were Proteſtants. Guiſe began to ingratiate him- 
ſelf with the Nation by the outward Shew of a Catholick b 
Zeal. His Liberality ſecured tohim the common Peo- =: 
ple, he had all the Clergy at his Devotion, Friends in A 
the Parliament, Spies at Court, Servants throughout all 
the Kingdom. His firſt publick Step was to make an 
Aſſociation under the Name of the Holy League, againſt 

the Proteſtants for the Security of the Catholick Reli- 8 
gion; half the Kingdom came with Fagerneſs into that 1 
new Project. Pope Sixtus Quintus bleſſed the League, 
and ſupported it as a new Romiſh Militia, Philip. the 
Second King of Spain, according to the Policy of all 
Sovereigns, who always help on the Ruin of. their 

| Neighbours, gave all Sorts of Encouragement to the 
League, in order to rend France to Pieces, and enrich 
himſelf with its Spoils. 

Thus Henry being ſtill an Enemy to the Proteſtants, 
found himſelf betray'd by the Catholicks, ſurrounded 
with ſecret and open Foes, and overpower'd by a Sub- 
jet, who, tho? ſubmiſſive in. Appearance, was really 
more King than himſelf. 

The only Way perhaps to emerge from theſe Difh- 
culties, was to join with Henry of Navarre, whoſe Fi- 
delity, Courage, and indefatigable Spirit, was the only 
Match for Guiſe, and who could ſecure to the King all 
the Proteſtant Party, which would have thrown much 

; Weight into the Ballance. 
The King over-ruPd by Guife ( whom he diftruſted, 
but durſt not provoke) terrified by the Pope, betray'd 
by his Counſellors, and by his wrong Policy, took the 
contrary Way. He put himſelf at the Head of the Ho- 
ly League, in hopes to maſter it ; he united with Gui/e 
2 Rebel Subject againſt his Succeſſor and his Brother- 
in-law, whom Nature ans. true Policy Pd for 
his Ally. 

Henry of Navarre. was now in Gaſcogne at the Head 
of. a little Army, while a ſtrong Body of Troops was 
coming to lis Relief from the Proteſtant Princes of 
Germany, through the Borders of Lorraine. 

The King imagined that he could at once reduce the | 
Navarrais, and fink Sade in order to that he fent te 
latter 
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att with a ſmall inconſiderable Army againſt the Ger- 
mans, by whom he had like to have bcen overcome. 

At the ſame Jime he caus'd his Favourite Foyeuſe to 
march againſt the Navarrois, with the Flower of the. 
French Nobility, and with one of the ſtrongeſt Armies 
that had appear'd in the Field ſince Francis the Firſt. 
He was diſappointed in all his Hopes; Henry of Navarre 
defeated entirely at Coutras his powerful Army, and 
Guiſe got the better of the Germans. 

The only Uſe the Navorrois made of his Victory, 
was to offer a ſure Peace to the Kingdom, and his Aſ- 
ſiſtance to the King; but he was refus'd, tho? Con- 
queror, becaufe the King was ſtill more afraid of his 
Subject than of him. 

Guiſe return'd viQtorious to Paris: He was receiv'd 
like the Saviour of-the Nation; his Party grew more au- 
dacious, the King more deſpis'd ; ; in ſo much that Guiſe 
feem'd to have triumph'd over him more than over the 
Germans. | 
The King prefs'd on every Side, awak'd from his Le- 
thargy, but too late; he try'd to humble the League, 


he deſign'd to ſeize ſome of the moſt ſeditious Citizens, 


he had the Courage to forbid Guiſe to come to Paris; 
but he felt at his own Expence what it is to command 
without Power. Guiſe came to Paris in Defiance of his 
Orders; the Citizens roſe up in Arms, the King's Guards 


were taken Prifoners, and himfelf inveſted in his Pa- 


lace. Men are ſeldom good or bad enough. Had Guiſe 
attempted that Day againſt the Liberty or the Life 
of the King, he had been in all Likelihood Maſter of 


France But he let him eſcape after having beſieg'd 


him; and thus he did too much and too little. 
Henry the Third fled to Blois where he held the gene- 
ral States of the Kingdom. 
Theſe States reſemble the Parliament of Great-Bri- 


lain in their Convocation, but are very different from it 


in their Operations; as they are very ſeldom eall'd, they 


have no Rules to guide them, they are generally made 


up of Men who never having been in any regular Meet- 


ing, know not how to behave themſelves, and *tis rather 
a Confuſion than an Aſſembly. 


Guiſe did not ſtick at going to Blois to defy his Sove- 


reign before the Repreſentatives of the Nation, after ha- 
ws — him from his Capital, 


| Henry 
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Henry and he made a ſolemn Reconciliation. They 
went together to the ſame Altar, they receiv'd the Com- 
munion together, the one ſwore to forget all the paſt In- 
juries, the other to be for ever true and obedient : And 
at that very Time the King intended to put Guiſe to 
Death, and 2 to dethrone the King. ä 

Guiſe was ſufficiently warn'd to beware of Henry, but 
he deſpis'd him ſo much as not to think him bold enough; 


even to attempt an Aſſaſſination. This Raſhneſs betray'd 


him. The King was reſolv'd to be revenged on him 


and upon his Brother the Cardinal of Guiſe, the Part- 


ner of his ambitious Deſigns, and the moſt ardent Pro- 
moter of the League. He provided Daggers himſelf, 
and diſtributed them to ſome Gaſcons, who offered to 
be the Miniſters of his Vengeance. They murdered 
Guiſe in the King's Cloſet ; but theſe very Men who 
nyarded him refuſed to embrue their Hands in the 
load his Brother, becauſe he was a Prieſt and a Car- 
dinal; as if the Life of one who wears a Band and a 
Caſfock were more ſacred, than that of one who wears a 
ſhort Veſt and a Sword. | 
The King met with four common Soldiers, who, as 
the Feſuit Maimburg ſays, having. not ſo much Ho- 


nour as the aforeſaid Gentlemen, killed the Cardinat 


for an hundred Crowns a Piece. | 


The two Brothers were put to Death under Catharine 


of Medici's Apartment; but the was totally ignorant of 
her Son's Deſign, being at that Time diſtruſted by all 
Parties, and forſaken even by the King. | 


Had ſuch a Vengeance been perpetrated with the For- 


malities of the Law, which are the natural Inſtruments 
of the Juſtice of Kings, or the natural Veil to their 
Iniquity, it had terrified the League ; but as it wanted 
that ſolemn Form, it was look'd upon as a villainous' 
Murder, and did but exaſperate the Party. The Blood 
of the Guiſes invigorated the Strength of the League, 


as the Death of Caligny had given a new Life to the 


Proteſtants. Many Towns in France declared openly 

againſt the King; he went immediately to Faris; but 

he found the Gates ſhut againſt him, and all the City 

in Arms. | „ 

The famous Duke of Mayenne, younger Brother 

to the late Duke of Guiſe, was then in Paris. He 
Was 
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was-eclips'd by the Glory of Guiſe during his Life; 
but after his Death he prov'd as dangerous a Foe as 
his Brother; for all his Qualities were as great tho? not 
ſo ſhining. | 
The Houſe of Lorraine was very numerous in Paris. 
The mighty Name of Guiſe, their Magnificence, their 
Liberality, their apparent Zeal for the Catholick Reli- 

ion, had made them the Darlings of the City. Prieſts, 
| Rain, Women, Magiſtrates, Soldiers, all united 
vigorouſly with Mayenne in the Purſuit of a Vengeance 
that was thought very juſt. 

The Duke's Widow preſented a Petition to the 
Parliament againſt Henry as a Murderer. The Tryal 
began according to the common Form of Law ; two 
Counſellors were appointed to draw up the Articles of 
Impeachment againſt the King: But the Parliament did 
not proceed further, the Heads of that Aſſembly being 
firmly attached to the Royal Cauſe. 

The Doctors of Sorbonne were not ſo cautious, ſeventy 
of that Society iſſued forth a Writ, by which Henry de 
Valois was deprived of his Right to the Crown, and the 
Oaths of Allegiance were diſſolv'd. | 
But the moſt dangerous Enemies to the Royal Autho- 
rity, were ſome private Burgeſſes of Paris, called the 
Sixteen, not becauſe of their Number, for they were 
forty ; but from the Sixteen Wards of Paris which 
they had divided among themſelves to rule over. The 
moſt conſiderable of theſe Citizens, was one le Clerc, 
who had aſſumed the great Name of Buſſi. He was a 
bold Burgeſs and a bad Soldier like his Aſſociates. 
Theſe Sixteen had got an Abſolute Power, and grew at 
laſt as inſupportable to the Duke of Mayenne himſelf, as 
terrible to the King. : 
| Moreover, the Prieſts, who have ever been the Trum- 
peters of all the Revolutions in the World, thundered 
in the Pulpit, and aſſured in the Name of God, that 


whoſoever ſhould attempt to kill the Tyrant, ſhould 


£0 infallibly to Heaven. The ſacred and dangerous 
Name of Ebud, of Fudith, and all the Aſſaſſina- 
tions- which the Holy Scripture hath conſecrated, 
were then cried out every where into the Ears of the _ 
Nation. | | 


The King in ſuch an Extremity was forced at laſt 


d to call to his Aid the ſame Navarrois, whoſe Help he 
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him. 
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had refuſed before. This Prince was better pleaſed to 


ſupport his Brother and his King than to have vanquiſh'd 
He brought his Army over to the King; but before 
his Troops were arriv'd, he went forward to him, fol- 
low'd by a ſingle Page. The King was amazed at ſuch 


a Piece of Generoſity, which he had himſelf been in- 


capable of. 

However the two-Kings marched to Paris at the 
Head of a powerful Army. The Town was not in a 
Condition to refiſt. The League was upon the Brink 
of Ruin, when a young Fryar of the Order of St. Do- 
minick chang'd the whole Face of Affairs. 

His Name was James Clement, born in a Village of 


Burgundy calPd Sorbonne, and then four and twenty 


Years of Age. His ſurly Piety and melancholy Mind 
had been work'd up to Enthuſiaſm by the common Cry 
of the Prieſts : He took upon him to be the Deliverer 


and the Martyr of the holy League. He diſcovered his 
Deſign to his Friends and to his Superiors ; all encou- 


raged him and made a Saint of him beforehand. Cle- 
ment prepar'd himſelf for his Undertaking ; he faſted, 
ſpent- whole Nights in Prayer, confeſs'd his Sins, re- 
ceiv'd the Sacrament, bought a good Dagger and went 
away to St. Cloud, where the King had his Quarters. 
He aſked for Admittance to the King, under Pretence 
of revealing an important Secret, which could allow of 


no Delay. Being brought before his Majeſty, he 
kneeled down, and with a bluſhing Modeſty deliver'd 


into his Hands a Letter which he pretended was writ 
by the firſt Preſident Achilles de Harlay. As the King 
was peruſing the Letter, the Fryar ſtabb'd him in the 


Belly, and left the Dagger ſticking in the Wound, then 


with an unconcerned Look croſſes Hands over his Breaſt, 
and lifted up his Eyes to Heaven, waiting for the Event 
without ſtirring. | 7 A | 
The King cries out, riſes up, ſnatches the Dagger 
from his own Belly, and thruſts it into the Forehead 
of the Murderer. :; 1 8 ; 
Many Courtiers;Fuſh in at the Noiſe. It had been 


their Duty to ſecure the Fryar, and reſerve him for Ex- 
amination and Torture, in order to a Diſcovery of his 
Accomplices, but they kill'd him on the Spot with a 


Preci- e 


/ 
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Precipitation that laid them under the Suſpicion of hav- 
ing known too much of his Deſign. 
Henry of Navarre was now King of France by his 
Birth-right, Part of the Army acknowledged him, and 
Part forſook him. 

Duke d' Epernon and ſome others retired, allows 
they were too good Catholicks, to fight for a King who 
did not go to Maſs. They ſecretly hoped that a total 
Subverſion of the Kingdom (which they wiſhed for, 
and relied on) would give them an Opportunity of 
making . themſelves Sovereigns in their reſpective 

Manors. 

Mean while the Deed of Clement way approved at 

Rome; and himſelf worſhipped in Par. The holy 
League acknowledged for their King t Cardinal of 
Bourbon an old Prieſt, Uncle to Henry the Fourth, 
In order to ſhow the World that it was the Here- 
ticks and not the Houſe of Bourbon, which their Hatred 
purſued. 

Thus the Duke of Mayenne was 3 enough not to 

aſſume the Title of King, yet to get all the Royal Pow- 
er in his Hands, while the miſerable Cardinal of Bour- 
Bon, whom the League called King, was kept Priſoner 
by Henry the . during the Remainder of his Life, 
which laſted but two Vears. 
The League more ſupported than ever by the Pope, 
aſſiſted by the Spaniards, and extreamly powerful by it- 
ſelf, was at the Height of her Grandeur, and look'd 
down upon Henry the Fourth with that Hatred which 
Religion inſpires, and with a Contempt begot by their 
Succeſſes. 

Henry had few Friends, few great Towns, no. Money, 
a ſmall Army; but his Courage, his Activity, his Policy 
ſupplied all thoſe Wants. He gained ſeveral Victories, 
eſpecially that of Ivy againſt Mayenne. This Battle 
was one of the moſt remarkable that ever was fought. 
The two Generals exerted on that Day all their Art, 
the Soldiers all their Courage, few Faults were commit- 
ted on either Side, Henry owed at laſt the Victory to 
the Superiority of his Knowledge and Valour; but he 
confeſſed that Mayenne had fulfilled all the Duties of a 
great General. He Was, ſaid the King, deficient only in x 
We MOON | 
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He proved as clement in the Victory as he was terri- 
ble; in the Battle. He knew beſides, that Power is of- 


ten leſſened by the full Uſe of it, and extended by Mo- 


deration. He ſtopped the Fury of the Soldiers who 
were purſuing the Enemy, he took Care of the wound- 
ed, ſet at Liberty many Priſoners. Yet ſo much Va- 
our, and ſo much Generoſity did not _—_ the Heart 
of the League. 

The Civil Wars of France were now become the 
Quar rel of Europe. King Philip the Second was eager- 
ly engaged in the Defence of the League: Queen 
Elizabeth gave all Sorts of Aſſiſtance to Henry, not 
becauſe he was a Proteſtant; but becauſe he was 
an Enemy to Philip the Second, whoſe incroaching - 
Power was dangerous to herſelf : She ſent him five 
Thouſand Men under the Command of the Earl of E 
ex her Fayourite, the ſame whom ſhe cauſed afterwards 
to be beheaded. 

The King continued the War with various Succeſs : 
In one Day he took by Storm all the Suburbs of Paris. 


He had taken the Town perhaps likewiſe, had he had 
no other View but to Conquer. But he was afraid of 


giving up his Capital as a Prey to the Soldiery, and of 
deſtroying the City which he had a Mind to ſave. | He 
beſieged Paris, he raiſed the Siege, he began it again, 
at laſt he blocked it up, and cut off all the Communi- 
cations to the Town, hoping that the Scarcity of Provi- 
fions would force the Pariſh ans to ſurrender without 
Bloodſhed. Hy 

But Mayenne, the Priefts, and 1b. Sixtten Burgeſſes 
managed fo dexteroufly the Spirits of the People, work'd 


up their Hatred againſt the Hereticks to ſuch a Degree, 


and fooled their Imagination to ſuch an Enthuſiaſm, 
that they choſe rather to die by e than to 
ſubmit. | 

The Friars and the Monks made a Show, which, | 


as ridiculous as it was in itſelf, was yet of great Uſe to 


animate the People. made a Kind of military 
Muſter, marching in Rack and Files, wearing ruſty 
Armours over their Cowles, having at their Head the 
Figure of the Virgin Mary, weilding Swords in their 
Hands, and crying, they were all ready to fight and to die 


in the _ of — So that the Citizens who — 
their 
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5 E | 
their Confeſſors in Arms, thought really that they fought 
the Cane or Vog. 2 

However Scarcity occaſioned ſoon an univerſal Fa- 
mine. That prodigious Multitude of Citizens had no 
other Support but the Sermons of their Prieſts, and the 
fictitious Miracles of Friars, who, by the Way had all 
Things in Plenty in their Convents, while all the Town 
was reduced to ſtarve, The miſerable Fariſians lulled 
at firſt by the Hopes of being ſoon relieved, were ſing- 
ing Ballads in the Streets, and Lampoons againſt Henry, 
a Fact not to be related with Probability of any other 
Nation, but ſuitable enough to the Genius of the French 
even in ſo deſolate a Condition. That ſhort-lived wretch- 
ed Mirth was ſtopped quickly by the moſt ſerious and 
the moſt inexpreſſible Miſery. Thirty thouſand Men 
died of Hunger in a Month's Time. The poor ſtarved 
Citizens tried to make a Sort af Bread with the 
Bones of the Dead, which being bruiſed and boiled, 
were reduced to a Kind of Jelly. But ſuch an unna- 
tural Food afforded them no other Manner of Benefit 
than to kill them the ſooner; It is recorded and con- 


firmed by all the Teſtimonies which can be credible, 
that a Woman killed and fed on her own Child. More- 


over the ſtubborn Obſtinacy of the Pari/ians was equal 


to their Calamities. Henry pitied their Condition more 


than they did themſelves ; his good Nature prevailed 0- 


ver his Intereſt. | \ | | 
He ſuffered his Soldiers to ſell privately all Sorts of 


Proviſions to the Town ; thus it happened, what was 


never ſeen before, that the Beſiegers fed the Beſieged. 


T was a ſingular Spectacle to ſee the Soldiers from the 
Bottom of their Trenches ſend up Victuals to the Citi- 
zens, Who were throwing down Money to them from 


the Ramparts. Many Officers prompted by the Licen- 


tiouſneſs common to a military Life, bartered a Sirloin 
of Beef for a Wench, ſo that one might have ſeen Wo- 


men getting down in Baſkets, and the Baſkets hoiſted 
up again full of Proviſions. By theſe Means the Officers 


were taken up with an unſeaſonable Licentiouſneſs, 
the Soldiers got too much Money, the Beſieged were 
relieved, and Henry loſt the Town, For in the mean 
Time an Army of Spaniards came from the tow Coun- 
tries; the King was obliged to raiſe the Siege, and run 


again through all the Toils and Viciſſitudes of War, till 


C 2 at 


EF. 48 ] . 
at laſt the Spaniards being driven out of the Kingdom, 
he came a third Time before Paris, that was ſtill more 
ſtrongly bent againſt receiving him. 

Now the Catdinal of Bourbon, that Mimick of a King, 
was dead: An Aſſembly was held in Paris, under the 
Name of the General States of the Kingdom, to proceed 
to the Election of a new King. Spain influenced pow- 
erfully thoſe States. Mayenne had a ſtrong Party, who 
would have placed the Crown on his Head. At laſt 
Henry, tired with the cruel Neceſſity of waging an eter- 
nal War againſt his Subjects, knowing beſides they hated 
his Religion, not him, reſolved to turn Roman Catho- 
lick; for the Prieſts were the only Enemies he was afraid 
of. Few Weeks after Paris opened its Gates to him, 
and what his Valour and his Magnanimity could never 
bring about, was eaſily obtained by going to Maſs, and 
by receiving Abſolution from the Pope. 
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| E have. in ivkiy: Art more Rules than Ex- 
/ - amples, for Men are more fond of teach- 
8 ing, than able to perform; ſo there are 
more Commentators khan Poets, and many Writers 
who could not make twa Verſes, have overcharged 
us with voluminous Treatiſes of Poetry. All thoſe 
Teachers ſeem to have much laboured by their De- 
finitions, Diftin@ions, Cc. to ſpread a profound Ob- 
ſcurity over Fhings in their own Nature clear and 
perſpicuous; and 'tis no wonder if fuch Lawgivers, 
unequal to the Burthen which they took upon them- 
ſelves, have embroiled the: States which they intend- 
ed to regulate.” : | | 
The greateſt Part of the Criticks kiave fetched the 
Rules of Epick Poetry from the Books of Homer, ac- 
eording to the Cuſtom, or rather, to the Weakneſs of 
Men, who miſtake commonly the Beginning of an Art, 
for the Principles of the Art itſelf, and are apt to be- 
eve, that every Thing muſt be by its own, Nature, 
What it was, when contrived at firſt. - But as Homer 
wrote two Poems of a quite different Nature, and as 
the neid of Virgil partakes of the Iliad, and of the 
Oadylſey, the Commentators were forced to eſtabliſh dif- 
C3 fferent 
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ferent Rules to reconcile Homer with himſelf, and other 
new Rules again to make Virgil agree with Homer: 
Juſt as the Aſtronomers laboured under the Neceſſity of 
adding to, or taking from their Syſtems, and of bringing 
in concentric, and excentric Circles, as cage diſcovered 
new Motions in the Heavens. 
The Ignorance of the Aſtronomers was excuſable, 

and their Search after the unfathomable Syſtem of Na- 
ture, was to be commended; becauſe it is "certain, 
that Nature hath its own Principles unvariable, un- 
erring, and as worthy of our Search, as remote from 
our Conceptions. 
But it is not with the W of Feng as with the 
Works of Nature. The ſame Fancy which hath inven- 
ted Poetry, changes every Day all its Productions, be- 
cauſe it is liable itſelf to eternal Viciſſitudes. The Poe- 
try and Muſick of the Ferſians, differ as much from 
ours, as their Language. Even a Nation differs from 
itſelf, in leſs than a Century, There are not more 
Revolutions in Governments, than in Arts. They are 
ſhifting, and gliding away from our Purfuit, when we 
endeavours to fix them by our Rules and Definitions. 

If I am to give a Definition of a Suit of Cloaths, I 
| ought not to deſeribe any Particular. one. Neither the 
Roman nor the Greek; nor the French dought to be ſet 
up for a Pattern. A Suit of Cloathsin itſeif, is the co- 
vering of the Body, that is all that is eſſential to it. 
Thie reſt is but acceſſary Ornament, which Fancy and 
Cuſtom create, preſerve, and deſtroy at their Will; 
and if we like one Faſhion beſt, we: — to exclude 
ee other. 
So tis perhaps with Bpick Genin The Word Foick 

comes from Epos, which ſignifies Diſcourſe. An Epick 

Poem is a Diſcourſe in Verſe. Uſe alone has pou 

the Name of Epick, particularly to thoſe Poems whic 

relate ſome great Action. Let the Action be ſingle or 
complex, let it lie in one ſingle Place, as in the tliad, 
or let the Hero wander all the World over, as in the 
"Odyſſey; let there be one {ingle Hero, or a great many; 
happy, or unfortunate; furious as Achilles, or pious as 
Zneas ; let them be K; , or Generals, or neither of 
them; let the Scene lie upon the Indian Ocean, as in 


877 Luciade _y Camouens ; z in the Weſt-Indies, as in the 
| Alraucana 


5 
Araucana of Alonzo of Ereilla ; in Hell, in Heaven, 
| out of the Limits, of our Nature, as in Milton; the Po- 
em will equally deſerve the Name of Epic, unleſs you 
have a Mind to honour it with another Thie propor- 
tionale to its Merit. 187535 

In ſo boundleſs a Career, 12 Point of the Queſtion, ; 
5 of the Difficulty, is to know what all polite Nations: 
agree upon, and in what they differ. 

An Epick Poem ought to be grounded upon Jkt 
and imbelliſhed by Imagination; what belongs to good 
Senſe, belongs to all the Nations of the World. The 
Greeks, the Romans, the Italians, French, Engliſh and 
Spaniards, tell us in all their Works, that they chiefly 
like Unity of, Action, becauſe the Underſtanding is better 

ſatisfied when it repoſes upon a ſingle Object, adequate 
to our View, and which we may take in eaſily, chan) 
when | it is loſt in the Hurry of Confuſion. - 

They tell us, that ſuch an Unity ought to be 3 
with Variety, as à Body is made up of Members, all 
different, and all conducive to the ſame End; That the 
Action ſhould be great, to ſtrike us with Awe, intereſi- 
ing, becauſe we delight in being moved, entire, that 
our Minds may be 6 ſatisfied. ' 

Theſe, and the like, are a Kind of eternal Laws, 
ſubmitted to by all Nations, becauſe enacted bi. Nature. 
But the Machinery, the Epiſodes, the Stile itſelf, and 
all that depends upon that In inct called Taſte, and pon 
the Tyranny of Cuſtom, that is the Point in . Hich 
there are too many Opinions and no Rules: 

It is true, there are Beauties which the Taſte of 
every Nation <qually-reliſhes. "Since all Europe hath ſet 
up the Greek, and Roman Authors for Models of W rit- 
ing, Homer and Demoſthenes, Virgil and Tully, have in 
ſome Meaſure united under their Laws our European 
Nations, and made of ſo many and different Countries, 
a ſingle Commonwealth of Letters. But ſtill our parti- 
cular Cuſtoms have introduced among them all, a new 
Sort of Taſte, peculiar to each Nation. 

The beſt modern Writers have mix'd the Taſte of 
their Country, with that of the Ancients: Their Flow- 
ers, and their Fruits, warmed. and matured by the ſame 
Sun, yet draw from the Soil they grow upon, their 
different Colours, their Flavours and their Size. It is, 

25 eaſy to diſtinguiſh a Sperifhs an Italian, or an Engliſh. | 
7 Author, 
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ſo many diſtingutſhable'Marks, whi 
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Author] 55 their Stile, as to know by their Gate, their 
Speech) and their Features, in-what Country they were 

... 5 25 Wi 
Ihe Italian Softneſs, their Witticiſm, ſo often dege- 
nerating into Conceit, the pompous and metaphorical 
Stile of the Spaniard; the Exactnefs and Perſpicuity of 
the French, the Strength peculiar to. the Englifh, ei 
Fondneſs of Allegories, their running into Similes, are 
ih do not eſcape the 


Obſervation of proper Judges. 

From their different Characters flows hae diſlike that 
every Nation ſhows: for "the Taſte of its Neighbour. 
Henee it is that the Battle of the Angels in Milten, would 
nt fucceed among the * French.” Hence it is that the 
long, but noble Speeches of Anna, and Auguſtus, in 
Gorneille, could not be tolerated upon the Engliſh Stage. 

Theſe following Lines of Tafſs, are admired in eo, 
lastnt⸗ by re” And in eve; 7 Body's 5 TE 1 55 


113 2790 1:9 2, 
Colei Sofronia, -Olinds egli Kapelln, 
Des und cittate entrambi, e d'ung 8 ; 
Ei the modeſio © 51 com efſa ? bella, 
Brama aſſai, poco Spera, e nulla PIR dar 248101 
Ne fa Sropritſi, o non ardiſce : ed ell, 
O io Sprezza, 0 nol wede, & non Save; . de 
02 off 7 fr'ora 1¹ mſero ha fervits, | 
Or non v iſto, 0 mg! nottoy 0 nal gradits. I 
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55 Thus elle by Purrir Dorus, Eſq 


fr =O ſhe, and he Onde call'd, T6 

Both of one City, of one Faith were boch; F neh! 
As modeſt he, as ſhe was beautiful, in a 
Lov'd much, hop'd little, and requeſted nought; 
Nor cou'd he tell his Love, or ceaſe to love; 102 
And the not mark'd his Paſſion, or deſpis'd: | | 

And thus, poor Lover]! was thy Servitue 

15 80 or unregarded, en a 


There is bott! in theſe Links, that offends _"_ 
good Senſe ; ; but ſuch a tingling of Words, that over- 
nice 
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41 


nice Symmetry of Expreſſion, that curl'd Thought re- 
volving on. itſelf, won't methinks be applauded by a 
. French, or an Engliſh Reader, who require a more ſe- 
rious and more majeſtick Simplicity in Heroic Poetry. 
Among many Paſſages of Milton, which every French 
Render would ſtartle at, I beg leave to quote one, 
which has here more Partiſans than Criticks ; ; tis in the 
firſt Canto. 9 | 


At once as far as Angels Ken, he views 
* he diſmal Situation, waſte and wild, 
By Dungeon horrible, on all Sides round. 
As one great Furnace flam'd ; yet from thoſe Flames 
No Light, but rather a Darkneſs viſible, 
The Serw'd only to diſcover Sights 14 Woe. 3 


| Antonia ds Solis, in his excellent Fifory of Mexica 
hath 'ventur'd on the ſame Thought, when ſpeaking. of 
the Place wherein Monfe-:uma was wont to conſult his 
Deities ; ** »Twas a large dark ſubterraneous Vault, 
« ſays he, where fome diſmal Tapers afforded juſt 
Light enough to ſee the Obſcurity. 

Such daring Thoughts would be look'd upon as Non- 
fenſe, by a French Critick, whoſe Exaktneſs is often 
call'd in England Timidity. And ſince the greateſt Poet 
among the Engliſh, and the beſt Writer among the Spa- 
niards, have not ſcrupled to indulge now and then ſuch 
Flights bordering on Bombaſt, that proves at leaſt, that 
in their Countries, the Authors have a more free Scope 
than in France. | 

I need no more Fxamples to demonſtrate, | that there 
is ſuch a Thing as a National Taſte. 

This once granted, if we have a Mind to get a true 
Knowiedg e of Fpick Poetry, it would be worth our wt 

to take a | wn of all tie different Poems of that Kind, 
which have ſucceeded i in different Ages, andin different 
Countries. 

Tis not enough to be acquainted with Virgil and He- 
mer. As in regard to Tragedy, a Man who has only 
perus'd Sophacles and Euripides, could not have an en- 
tire Notion of the Stage, We ſhould be their Admir- 
ers, not their Slaves. We do not ſpeak the fame Lan- 
guage, © Our Religion (the great Baſis of Fpick Tm 


8 I 
is the very Reverſe of their Mythology: Our Battles, 


our Sieges, our Fleets, are more different from theirs, 
than our Manners from thoſe of America. The Inven- 
tion of Gun- Powder, that of the Compaſs, that of 
Printing, ſo many Arts beſides newly emerged into the 
World, have altered the Face of the Univerſe; and an 


Epick Poet, being ſurrounded with ſo many Novelties, 


mult have but a ſmall Share of Genius, if he durſt not 
be new himſelf, | | 
We ſend our, Children to travel into neighbouring 
Countries, after they have read Virgil and Homer at 
School. Should their Time be ill employed in getting 
a thorough Knowledge of Milton in England, or of Taſſo 
in Zaly?: Where are Monuments to be found, which 
better deſerve the Obſervation of a Traveller? . 
Our juſt Reſpe& for the Ancients, proves a meer 
Superſtition, if it betrays us into a raſh Contempt of 
dur Neighbours: and Countrymen. We ought not to 
do ſuch an Injury to Nature, as to ſhut our Eyes to all 
the Beauties that Hands pour round us, in order to look 
back fixedly. on her former Productionss. 
Tis a Pleaſure, no doubt, and a great Improvement 
of our Mind, to ſurvey all the Epick Writers in their 
reſpective Countries, from Homer down to Milton, and 
to obſerve the different Features, and the various Dreſſes 
of thoſe great Men, "STAT 
is a Taſk, beyond the Reach,of my Capacity, to 
give a full Proſpect of them. I ſhall but faintly touch 
the firſt Lines of their Pictures, ſome abler Hand will 
add the finiſhing Strokes to this imperfect Drawing. 
The judicious Reader will ſupply the Defects, and in- 
force the feeble Hints he will find in this Eſſay. My 
Part is to propoſe, his to judge; and his Judgment will 
be right, if he intends without Partiality, laying aſide 
the Prejudices of the School, or the over- bearing Love 
of the 1 of his own Country.  _ 
He will mark the Progreſſes, the ſinking of the Art, 
its riſing again, and purſue it through its various 
Changes. He will diſtinguiſh the Beauties, and the 


_ Faults which are ſuch, every where, and in all Ages, 
from thoſe doubtful Things which are called Blemiſhes 


by one Nation, and ſtiled Perfe ctions by another. - 
He will not be tyrannized by Ari/tatle, Caſtelvetro, 
Dacier, Le Boſſu ; but he will extract his own Res 
ee e 
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6 | 
from the various Examples he ſhall have before his 
Eyes, and, governed by his good Senſe alone, be a Judge 
between the G00 of Homer, and the God of Milton, and 
between Calypſo, Dido, Armida, and Eve. 

But if the Reader be ſo juſt, as to make Allowances 
for the Time, in which thoſe different Authors have 
writ, it is to be hoped, he will look with ſome Indul- 
rence on the Diction of this Eſſay, and pardon the 
Failings of one who has learned Engli/h but this Year, 
of one'who has drawn moſt of his Obſervations from 
Books written in England, and who pays to this Coun- 
try but Part of what he owes to her. A Nurſe is not 
diſpleaſed with the ſtammering Articulations of a Child, 
who delivers to her with much ado his firſt undigeſted 
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I. would ſeem too aſſuming, and prove very uſeleſs, 
1 to expatiate upon. Homer and Virgil, eſpecially in 
England, where there is ſcarce a Gentleman, unac- 
quainted with Latin and Greek. Cs 

As to Homer, thoſe who cannot read him in the Ori- 
ginal, have Mr. Pope's Tranſlation; they may diſcern 
the Fire of that Father of Poetry, reflected from ſuch 
a poliſhed and faithful Glaſs. I will neither point out 
his Beauties, ſince none of them are loſt in the Tranſla- 
tion, nor cavil at his Faults, which are | for, the moſt 
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Part leſſened or embelliſhe dt. | | 
Let every Reader conſult himſelf, when he reads 
Homer, and feflect how that Poem works © upan his 
Mind; then he will judge if Homer hath reached to the 
utmolt Pitch of the Art, in any Thing elſe but in that 
redomynant Force of ' Painting which makes his pecu- 
far Character. „ e | 
_ Notwithſtanding the Veneration due, and paid to Ho- 
mer, it is very ſtrange, yet true, that among the moſt 
learned, and the greateſt Admirers of Antiquity, there 
is ſcarce one to be found, who ever read the Iliad, with 
that Eagerneſs and Rapture, which a Woman feels 
when ſhe reads the Novel of Zaida; and as to the com- 
mon Maſs of Readers ſeſs converſant with Letters, but 
not perhaps endowed with a leſs Share of Judgment and 
Wit, few have been able to go through the whole /liad; 
LA 2 without 
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without ſtrugling againſt a ſecret Diſlike, and ſome have 
thrown it afide after the fourth or the fifth Book. 
How does it come to paſs, that Homer hath fo many 
Admirers, and ſo few Readers? And is at the ſame 
Time worſhipped and neglected? TO, 
| fl endeavour to give ſome Reaſons for this Paradox. 
The common Part of Mankind is awed with the Fame 
of Homer, rather than ſtruck with his Beauties. The 
judicious Reader is pleaſed no Doubt with the noble Ima- 
gination.of that great Author, but very few have com- 


mand enough, over their own' Prejudices, and can tran- 


ſport themſelves far enough into ſuch a remote Antiqui- 
ty, as to become the Cotemporaries of Homer when 
they read him : Good Senſe bids them to make Allow- 
ances for the Manners of his Time; but it is almoſt im- 
poſſible to bring themſelves, to a quick Reliſh of them. 
The Rays of his Light tranſmitted to their Eyes through 


ſo long a Way, afford them but a feeble e 
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a 
there is no Epick Poetry without a powerful 


£ ght, and no Warmth. They are like the o 
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Thirdly, the Poem is certainly too long, and *tis an 
Exception, that all the Epic“ Poets are ſiable to; for 
fol Imagina- 

tion, and no great Imagination without over- flowing. 
I wave here all the Quarrels raiſed by the Enemies 
of Homer, to ſuch Parts of his Poems, as may be the 
Objects of our Criticiſm, but never the Cauſe of our 


Sleep. . 1 | 
5 His Gods are perhaps at ance abſurd and entertaining, 
as the Madneſs of Arioſto amuſes us with a bewitching 
Delight. And for his other Faults, the Majeſty, and the 
Fire of his Stile, brightens them often into Beauties. 
But in my Opinion, the beſt Reaſon for that Lan · 


guor which creeps upon the Mind of ſo many Readers, 
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in Spight of the Flaſhes which rouſe her now and then, 
is, that Homer intereſts us for none of his Heroes. A. 
chilles is too boiſterous to inſpire us with a tender Con- 
cern for him, And ſuppoſe his very Fierceneſs could 
extort from us that favourable Diſpoſition which the 
overpowering Idea of Valour generally forces us into, 
his long Idleneſs wears away the Thought of him, and 
as the Poet lays him aſide, ſo does the Reader. 5 
Menelaus, who is the only Occaſion of the War, and 
in whom of Courſe our Affections ought to center, is 
very far from being a ſhining Character. Paris, his 
Rival, excites our Contempt. Menelaus is in the Poem, 
but the Brother of Agamemnon, and Paris the Brother 
of Hleclor. Agamemnon, King of Kings; ſhocks us 
with his Pride, without giving us any great Idea of his 
Conduct. I do not know how it comes to paſs, but 
every Reader bears ſecretly an ill Will to the wiſe U- 
2s. The fair Helena, the Cauſe of fo great Miſchiefs, 
1s inſignificant enough. No-body cares whoſe Share ſhe 
fall to, fince ſhe ſeems herſelf indifferent between 
r.two Huſbands. 7 
When two Warriors fight in the IJliad, we are awed 
indeed with the Deſcription, nay often tranſported with 
thats Fury, but we feel neither Hope nor Fear for any 
of them. 


We are like Juno in the Eneid, 


Tros Rutulusve fuat, nulli diſcrimine habebo. 


We pity indeed the Misfortunes of Priam, nor will 
I quarrel with the Tears that we give to his Afflitions. 
I wiſh only that Homer would have intereſted us for the 
Greeks, throughout all the Poem, ſince he intends to 
_ Praiſe them, and ſince they are the Heroes of the Poem; 
ut I'll go no further than to obſerve, that if we are 
moved with the, Sorrow of Priam, at the very End of 
the Poem, we are indifferent towards him in the Courſe 
of the: Aion... . | | 
Of all the Warriors, the courageous, the tender, and 
the pious Hector, deſerves moſt our Affections. He 
hath the beſt Character, though he defends the wrong 
Cauſe; and he is betrayed by the Gods, though he hath 
ſo much Virtue 1 9 „ 
pee But 
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But our Concern for him is loſt, in the Crowd of fo 
many Heroes. Our Attention is divided, and leſſened, 
like a Stream cut into many Rivulets. 

Thus the Reader's Imagination is often filled with 
great and noble Ideas, whilſt the AﬀeCtions of the Soul 
ſtagnate; and if in any long Work whatever, the Mo- 
tions of the Heart do not keep Pace with the Pleaſures 
of the Fancy, it is no Wonder if we may at once ad- 
mire and be tired. 

If all theſe Reaſons are conteſted (for what Aſſertion 
of our Minds is undiſputable?) I muſt add a further 
_ Obſervation, which is a Matter of Fact out of the Reach 

of Diſpute. Many of the Books of the 1/iad are inde- 
pendent from one another ; they might be tranſpoſed 
without any great Alteration in the Action: And per- 
haps, for that Reaſon, they were called Rhapfodies. I 
leave to the Judgment of the Reader, if ſuch a Work, 
let it be never ſo well written, never ſo teeming with 
Beauties (can be intereſting), and win our Attention. 


„ 


M* Addiſon was the firſt who conſidered in their 
proper View, the Materials which compos'd the 

Structure of the Æneid. | 

It is certain Virgil fram'd his Poem out of many Fe a- 
bles concerning the Settlement of Æneas in Italy, hand- 
ed down to his Time, which were credited by the Peo- 
ple, with a kind of ſuperſtitious Belief. 

In the like Manner, it is probable, Homer founded 
his Ziad, upon the Tradition of the Trojan War. 
Poor to believe Homer and Virgil ſubmitted before- 
hand, to the Rules laid down by Le Boſſu, who bids an 
Epic Poet invent, and diſpoſe the Conſtitution of his + 
Fable, before he thinks of the Name of his Heroes, is 

not indeed natural: In all likelihood vine did not = 
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But the Epick, as well as the Tragzc# Poets, generally 
pitch upon a Subject, and a Hero well known, whoſe 
ſingle Name muſt ſtrike the Reader with Awe, and 
command his Attention. They adapt their Invention 
to the Hiſtory; for if one ſhould begin by laying down 
a Fable entirely of his own Imagination, all the Records 
in the Univerſe could not afford him an Event, adequate 
to his Plan ; he muſt needs alter it. And I cannot ap- 
prehend why Mr. Le Boſſu, adviſes to build what muſt 
neceſſarily be deſtroyed. 

Whatever it be, Part of the Events included in the 
Eneid, are to be found in Dionyſius Halicarnaſſus. He 
mentions with Accuracy the Courſe of the Navigation 
of Æneas. He does not omit the Fable of the Harpies, 
the Predictions uttered by Celeno, the eating up of the 
CR. | 
As to the Metamorphoſe of the Ships into Nymphs, 
if Dionyſius does not mention it, Virgil himſelf takes 
Care to juſtify ſuch an Abſurdity, by telling us, that it 


was an ancient Tradition ; 


Priſca fides facto » ſed fama perennis, 
It ſeems that Virgil, aſhamed of ſuch a fairy Tale, hath 


a Mind to excuſe it by the common Belief. : 

Many Paſſages of Virgil conſidered in this View, are 
entirely vindicated againſt his Criticks, whoſe good Senſe 
was miſled in that Particular by their Inattention. 

If an Author among the French, attempts a Poem 
on Clovis, he is allowed to ſpeak of the Holy Vial, 
brought down from Heaven, in the Bill of a Dove, in- 
to the Church of Rheims, for the Coronation of the 
King. If an Engliſh Writer takes King Arthur for his 
Subject, he may without Cenſure bring in the Incanta- 
tions of Merlin, it being the Fate of all thoſe antient 
Fables, which the Beginning of every Nation is involved 
in, to be revered for their Antiquity, when they are 
laughed at for their Abfurdity 7 but upon the whole, it 
would be better to omit them, though we are allowed 
to mention them; for a ſingle Reader of Senſe, who will 
be ſhocked at ſuch Stories, deſerves more Reſpect, than 
the Crowd which gives them Credit. 

As to the Conſtruction of his Fable, he is accuſed by 


ſome, 
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ſome, and commended by others, for having followed 
Homer cloſely ; but if I dare ſpeak my Opinion, he de- 
ſerves neither ſuch an Injury, nor ſuch a Compliment. 
He could not avoid introducing the Gods of Hamer, who 
were the Roman Gods too, nor talking of the Siege of 
Troy, ſince Æneas was a Trejan Hero. 5 ER 

Theſe Things were common to the Greek Author, 
and to him. He draws his Riches from the ſame Source, 
but not at the Expence of his Predeceſſor. | 

Virgil, it is true, hath tranſlated ſome Paſſages of the 
Iliad; and of the Odyſſey ; he hath borrowed ſome little 
Deſcriptions, ſome obvious Similes, which ſurely. his 
great Genius did not want, by which but a little Glory 
could accrue to him, and which are rather an Honour 
| pa by him to Homer, than a Proof of his ſtanding in 
Need of Help. | RT * 
It is pleaſant to fee how ſome Criticks have triumph- 
ed, in the Diſcovery of thoſe Trifles. Thoſe who take 
up Arms for Homer, againſt Virgil, and who ſacrifice 
the Pleafure of being pleaſed with both, to the chimeri- 
cal Fancy of raiſing the Glory of the one, at the Ex- 
pence of the other, pretend that Dido is the Copy of 
Calypſo. That Anas is fent to the Shades after Uly//es, 
and the like. Let the Readers compare thofe pretend- 
ed Copies with the ſuppoſed Original, they will find a 
wonderful Difference. | 

The Paſſion of Dido, her Misfortune, her Death, 
brought in as the Cauſe of that everlaſting Hatred be- 
. tween Carthage and Rome; and Anchi/es calling forth 
from the Womb of Time, the Fate of the Roman Em- 
pire, all. theſe Beauties are not certainly owing to Homer. 
It is not in the Nature of a Genius, to be a Copyiſt. 
Wherever Virgil is great, he is himſelf; but in thoſe 
little Fyſſages borrowed from Homer, he com monly 
falls ſhort of the Original; and it is a juſt Puniſhment 
for having clogged the Liberty of his Genius, with the 
Fetters of Imitation. | gt 
| Some Criticks proceed further, they tell us, Virgil has 

copied his ſecond: Book from Piſander, and the fourth 
aſter Abollonius. 5 | P 

If he has ſtolen from them, then he hath not robbed 

Homer. But all that ought to be flatly denyed; and the 


only Anſwer which is to be made to ſuch Diſcoveries, 
| | is, 


£ [EO 
is, that the ſecond and fourth Book of Virgil, are too 
great Maſter-Pieces of Art to be but Copies. 

It is juſt as ſome People ſay AMiltan hath ſtolen his 
Poem from an 7:alian Stroller called Andreinb. 

And after all, what avails ſuch a trifling Enquiry? 
It is not the Perſon of Virgil, it is the Æneid which we 
admire; let the ſecond and the fourth Book belong to 
Piſander, to Apollonius, or to Virgil, or to any-body 
elſe, the Name of the Author does not alter the Beau- 
ties of the Book. Let Macrobius and other Criticks, 
detract from the ſix Letters which make up the Name 
of Virgil, his Works will nevertheleſs be the Delight of 
all Ages, and the Pattern of all Poets. 

Another Objection againſt him, is, that he hath not 
crowded in his Poems ſo many Heroes as Homer hath 
done. That Ajax, Diomedes, Idomeneus, &c. are all 
ſhining Characters; whereas the faithful Achates, the 
ſtrong Gas, and the magnanimous Cleantbus, are of no 
Manner of Uſe, and ſerve only but to fill now and then 

the Gap of a Vetſe or two. = if 
lam a g to think, that ſuch an Objection turns a 
great deal to the Advantage of the Eneid. Virgil ſung 
the Actions of neus, and Homer the Idleneſs of A. 
chilles. 

The Greel Poet lay under the Neceſſity of ſupplying 
the Abſence of his firſt Hero, with ſome other Warriors; 
hut what was judicious in Homer would have been pre- 
poſterous in Virgil He knew too much of his Art, to 
drown his principal CharaQter in the Crowd of many 
other Heroes, indifferent to the main Action. 

Thus he found the Way to centre our Concern in 
ZEneas ; he intereſſes us for him, by never loſing Sight 
of him, while Homer preſenting us with the ſhifting 
Scene of ſo many ſhining Characters, intereſſes us for 
none. - | 

Mr. De St. Evremont ſays, Aneas is fitter to be the 
Founder of an Order of Monks, than of an Empire. 
It is true, Aneas hath the Misfortune to paſs generally 
under the Notion of a pious Man, and not a great Wat- 
rior; the Fault is not in Virgil, it lies in the wrong 
Notions which the Generality of Mankind entertains of 
Courage. Our Eyes are dazzled with the boiſterous Fu- 
ry of a wild Hero, Had Virgil been leſs wife, had the 

| | „ Courage 
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Courage of Æneas been a barbarous Raſkneſs, inſtead 
of a ſedate, and calmly daring Valour, perhaps he might 
pleaſe better, but ſurely he would deſerve it leſs. 

It is a juſt Criticiſm on Virgil, that the latter Part of 
his Poem is lefs animated than the firſt, not that the fix 
laſt Books are entirely languifhing, but their milder 
Light is overpowered by the Luftre of the others. 

That great Defect is owing to the Diſpoſition of the 
Poem, and to the Nature of the Things. The Deſign 
of a Match between Æneas and Lavinia unknown and 
indifferent to each other, and a War raiſed about a 
Stag wounded by a young Boy, could not indeed com- 
mand our Concern as well as the burning of Troy, and 
the Love of Dido. | 

It is a great Miſtake to believe an Author can ſoar, 
when the Subject ſinks. All the Art he employs, ſhows 
only that he tilled with Labour and Skill an ungrateful 
Soil, If the natural Chain of Events in the Æneid could 
have allowed Virgil to riſe by Degrees in Point of Senti- 
ments and Grandeur; his Poem had been as unexcep- 
tionable as the Bounds of human Talent will permit. 
In ſhort his Fault lies in having reached to the utmoſt 

pitch of the Art in the Middle of his Courſe. 


| T 
AF ter we have lifted up our Eyes towards Virgil, 


and Homer, we need not look down on the other 
 -Roman Authors who have been ſtumbling in the ſame 
Carrier. Let us lay aſide their mean and monſtrous 
Mimicks, Status, and Silius Italicus; but we ought not 
to overlook Lucan, who took entirely a new Courſe, 
and whoſe free Genius borrowed neither its Beauties nor 
its Faults. | > 
He was of an ancient equeſtrian Family, born at Cor- 
doua in Spain under Caligula; he was brought to Rome 
when eight Months old, and educated there, under the 
Influence of his Uncle Seneca, with the nice Care that 
his Birth, his opulent Fortune, and eſpecially the Preg- 
nancy of his early Genius deſerved. I mention this, 
only to ſilence thoſe Criticks who have call'd in Queſtion 
the Purity of his Language; they took him for a Spa- 
niard, who wrote Roman Verſes; and prepoſſeſſed _ 
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that Notion, they fancied they diſcovered in his Latis 
guage ſome Faults which do not really exiſt; and which 
if they did exiſt, could not be perceived by any Mo- 
dern, . | + 
He was at firſt a Favourite to Nero, till he had the 


noble Imprudence to contend with him for the Prize of 


Poetry, and the dangerous Honour of carrying it. 


He praiſed that Emperor in his Phar/alia, while Nero 


was yet the Delight of the Empire ; he conſpired againſt 
him when the Emperor became a Tyrant. All the 
World knows he was ſentenced to diez and the Choice 
of the Manner of his Death being left to him, he choſe 
to have the Veins of his Arms and Legs opened in a hot 
Bath; and died with that Tranquillity, which in thoſe 
Moments is the true Greatneſs of the Soul. | 
He was not the firſt who thought a recent Hiſtory 
the proper Subject of an Epic Poem, for Varius had 
ventured before him (and with Succeſs) on ſuch a dan- 
gerous Undertaking. | | 

The Proximity of the Times and the Notoriety of 
the Events which he took for his Theme, were-certain- 
ly 0 great Clog to his Poetical Invention, (if he had 
8 | 

The greater his Subject was, the greater the Diffi- 
culty. Cz/ar and Pompey were no doubt Men of higher 
Importance than /gamemnon, or Æneas; and the War 
waged before the Walls of Troy and before Latium, were 
but Frays of Children in Compariſon of the Roman Ci- 
vil War in which the greateſt Men of Rome fought for 
the Empire of the World. 

| Lucan could hardly give any Scope to his Imaginati- 

on on a Subject ſo well known, and with more Dif- 
ficulty come up to its Grandeur. On theſe Accounts 
the Frame of his Poem is dry and tedious, becauſe he 
dares not deviate from the Hiſtory ; and his Stile ſwells 


too often into Fuſtian, when he endeavours to raiſe it 


to the Actions of his Heroes. | 

80 Æneas and Achilles who were inconfiderable in 
themſelves, are for ever great in Homer and Virgil. 
While Ce/ar and Pompey, fink under the Bombaſt of 
Lucan. Tis a great Pity that the Pictures of his He- 
roes being drawn with ſuch maſterly Strokes, their Acti- 
ons are ſo little affecting. 

. „„ Nothing 
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Nothing is more beautiful than the Character of Cato, 

of Ceſar, and of Pompey, but nothing more languiſh- 
ing than the Part which they at. Lucan with all the 
Force of his Painting, with his Grandeur, with his 
Wit, with his Political Notions, is but a declamatory 
Gazetteer : Sublime here and there, faulty through all 
the Work. 
He is to be commended for having laid the Gods 
aſide, as much as Homer and Virgil tor having made 
uſe of that Machinery. Thoſe Fables were adapted to 
the dark fabulous Ages in which Priam and Latinus liv- 
ed, but no Way ſuitable to the Wars of Rome. What 
brightens the Character of Aneas, and confers a Ma- 
jeſty on the inconſiderable Beginnings of Rome, would 
have debas'd the CharaQer of Cæſar, and drawn a Ri- 
dicule upon him. What a poor Figure would that Con- 
queror make in the Field of Phar/alia, ſhould he be 
_ aſſiſted by Iris or by Mercury? 

Methinks that ſhows evidently that the Intervention 
of the Gods is not abſolutely required in an Epick Poem. 
They are ſo far from being neceſſary that the beſt 
Paſſage of Lucan (and perhaps of all the Poets) is the 
Speech of Cato in the ninth Book, when he ſcorns to 
conſult Fupiter. *Tis not for want of Gods, but for 
want of managing with Art the Affairs of Men, that 
Lucan is inferior to Virgil. | 7 

The judgment of the World is juſtly paſſed upon 
him. He is looked upon as a ſtrong Genius, tho' not 
as a good Poet; and the precious Stones which ſhine in 
the Phar/alia, (tho' ill ſet) yet dazzle and ſhine in our 
Eyes. Monſieur de Corneille was us'd to ſay, that he 
was more indebted to Lucan than to Virgil. Not that 
he was ſo unjuſt, and of ſo injudicions a Taſte as to 
prefer the Phar/alia to the Aineid. But an Author who 
brings real Heroes upon the Stage, has but little to do 
with Poetical Fictions, and will be better helped by the 
vigorous Thoughts of Lucan, than by the elegant Nar- 
ration of Virgil. Mr. Addiſon borrowed from the Phar- 
ſalia ſome Strokes, in the drawing of his Cato. That 
ancient Poet never received a greater Honour than when 
he was imitated by Mr. de Corneille and by Mr. Addiſon, 
two Men every way fuperior to him. 


TRISSINO. 
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TRISSTNG 
A*® TER the Fall of the Roman Empire in the Weſt; 
ſeveral Kingdoms roſe out of its Ruins, and many 
Languages were formed out of the Remains of the La- 
tin Tongue. The Northern Invaders brought every 
where their Roughneſs and their Ignorance. Their 
Languages, made up at firſt of a corrupted Latin, and of 
irregular Gothick, were as uncouth as their Manners, and 
as deſtitute of Words as their Minds of Ideas. | 
In the Courſe of a thouſand Years the Halian, the 
French, the Spaniards, refined their Manners and their 
Idioms, And Learning ſpreading it ſelf by Degrees 
almoſt over all Europe, enlarged the Sphere of every 
Language. | 
Many Writers complain now-a-days, that the Latin 
is Uſed only in the Schools, and in the Romiſb Churches; 
they upbraid the Inſufficiency of modern Languages; 
they ſay that their own Idioms ſink under their Imagi- 
nation. But they would have more to complain of, if 
according to their Deſires the Latin was ſtill the Lan- 
guage of Europe; for in that Caſe, very little Room 
would be left for their Labours. A Multitude of ancient 
Authors more generally read and better underſtood, would 
ſhut up all the Avenues to the Ambition ofthe Modern. 
To imitate Virgil or Tully, would be a Plagiariſm, to 
deviate from them, an AﬀeQation ; The World over- 
. ſtocked with Models of Writing would diſcountenance 
= new Endeavour, and the greateſt Genius would be 
diſcouraged. TT ob 
On the contrary, he who writes in a modern Lan- 
guage, hath the Ancients for his Guides, not for his 
Rivals; when he imitates them, he enriches his own 
Country; the particular Caſt of his Mother-tongue awa- 
kens his Imagination into new Turns, and beſtows an 
Air of Novelty on ſome Conceptions, which otherwiſe 
would have appeared too common. In ſhort every new _ 
Language occaſions ſome new Productions. 
The Italian Tongue was at the End of the fifteenth 
Century brought to the Perfection, in which it continues 
now, and in which it will remain as long as Taſſo in 


Poetry, and Aacbiavel in Proſe, ſhall be the Standard 
of the Stile. | | 
: D 3 Taſſo 
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Taſſo was in his Childhood, when Triſſino (the Author 


of the firſt Tragedy written in a modern Language) 


launched out into the Attempt of an Epick Poem. His 
Subject was Italy delivered from the Goths by Belizari- 
us under Fuſtinian. The Subject was noble, the Per- 
formance was mean, but ſtill ſucceeded, and this Daw- 
ning ſhone a little in a time of Darkneſs, till it was ab- 
ſorbed in the broad Day of Taſſo. I 58 80 

Triſſins was a Man of great Parts, and of extenſive 
Learning; he was employed by Les the Tenth in many 


great Affairs, and had ſucceeded very well in his Em- 


baſſy to the Emperor Charles the Fifth. But at laſt he 
ſacrificed his Ambition, and. worldly Affairs to his Paſ- 
fion for Letters, which at that time were reputed ho- 
nourable, becauſe they were newly revived in Europe, 
and in the Glory of their Prime. He was juſtly fond of 
Homer, and yet his great Fault is to have imitated him ; 


for imitation requires more Art than is generally believ- 
ed. The Flowers of the Ancient appear but withered, 
when gathered by unſkilful Hands. This I inſiſt upon, 


becauſe nothing is more common than Authors who 
mangle Homer and Virgil in their own ProduQtions, and 
ſcreen themſelves under thoſe great Names, without 
ſuſpecting that the very Things, which are to be ad- 
mired in Virgil, may be ridiculous in them. | 
Thus Tri//ins, for Example, endeavours to imitate 


that beautiful Paſſage of Homer, where Juno having 


ſummoned all her Charms, and adorned with the Gir- 
dle of Venus, deludes her Huſband into an unuſual 


Fondneſs. 


The Wife of Juſtinian hath the ſame Deſign upon 


her Huſband. Firſt ſhe waſhes her ſelf in her fine Clo- 


ſet, ſhe puts'on a clean Shift, and after the long Enu- 
merations of all the Trinkets of her Toilette, ſhe comes 


alone into a little Garden where the Emperor was ſit- 


ting down : She coins a Lie, ſhe allures him by ſome 


Coquettries, and at laſt the Emperor 


Le Diede un Bacio © 
Suave; 6. le getto le braccia al calls. 
E ella ſtette e ſorridendo diſſe. 
Signor mio dolce bor che volete fare ? 
Che ſe veniſſe alguno in queſto luogo 


E ei 


„ 

E ci vedeſſe, havrei tanta vergegna 

Che piii non ardirei levar la fronte : 
Entriamo nelle noſire uſate flanze, 
Chiudamo li uſci, e ſopra il woſtro letto 
Pontanct, e fate poi, quel che vi piace. 
L'imperador riſpoſe; alma mia vita, 
Non dubitate dela viſta altrui : | 
Che gui non pus venir perſona humana, 
Se non per la mia Stanza. E io la chiuſi 
Come qui venni, e ho la chiave a canto; 
E pen ſo che ancor vi chiudeſle I'uſcio 

Che vien in eſſo dele Stanze voſtre; 
Perche giamai non lo laſciaſte aperto: 

E detto queſto, ſubito abraciolla; 

Fal ſe colcar ne la minuta Herbetta, 

La quale allegra lii foriva d intorno, &. 


© The Emperor gave her a Kiſs, and folded her ten- 
© derly in his Arms. She pauſed a little, and ſaid, O 
& my good Lord, what will you do! ſhould any body 
% come hither and ſpy us, I could never ſhow my 
& Face, for Same: Let us ſtep into our Bed-Cham- 
* ber, let us lock up all the Doors, and when we are 
together upon our Bed, you may do with me what 
« you pleaſe. The Emperor anſwered, My Dear, my 
Soul! Do not lie under any Fear of being diſcovered : 
& For not one living Soul can arrive at us but thro? my 
«© Chamber; I took care to ſhut the Door as I came 
* hither, and I have the Key in my Pocket; I ſuppoſe 
c too you have the Key of the Back- Door which opens 
* from your Apartment into mine, for you never leave 
c it open: He ſaid, and hugged her. The tender Graſs 
& on which they dallied, rejoiced at their Pleaſures, 
4 and ſhot forth into tender Flowers.“ 


Thus what is beautiful and noble between Jqve and 
Juno, becomes as low and as diſtaſteful between the old 
Fama and Theodora ; as when among us a Man and 
Wife careſs one another before Company. 

Triſſino hath eſpecially endeavoured to follow Homer 
in the Detail of the Deſcriptions; but he is very accu- 


rate 
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rate in deſcribing the Furniture of the Houſes of his He. 
roes: He does not omit a Button, or a Garter in their 
| Dreſſes; and does not ſay a Word of their Characters.“ 

However, J do not mention him only to point out 
his faults, but to give him the juſt Praiſes he deſerves; 
for having been the firſt in Europe who attempted an 
Epick Poem, in a vulgar Tongue, and in blank Verſe; 
for not having been guilty of a ſingle Quibble in his 
Works, though he was an Italian; and for having in- 
troduced leſs Magicians, and fewer inchanted ves, | 
than any Author of his Nation. 


CAMOUENS. 


We HILE Trifſino was clearing away the Rubbiſh 
in /taly, Aich Barbarity and Ignorance had 
| heaped up for ten Centuries, in the Way of the Arts 
and Sciences, Camouens in Portugal ſteered a new Courſe, 
and acquired a' Reputation which laſts ſtill among his 
Countrymen, who pay as much Reſpect to his Memo- 
TY, as the Engliſh to Milton. 

He was a ſtrong Inſtance of the irreſiſtible- Impulſe of 
Nature, which determines a true Genius to follow the 
Bent of his Talents, in ſpight of all the Obſtacles which 
could check his Courſe, 

His Infancy loſt amidſt the Idleneſs and ignorance of 
the Court of Lisbon; his Youth ſpent in romantick 
Loves, or in the War againſt the Moors; his long 
Voyages at Sea, in his riper Years ; his Misfortunes at 
Court, the Revolutions of his Country, none of all theſe 
could ſuppreſs his Genius, | 

Emanuel the ſecond King of Portugal, having a Mind | 
to find a new Way to the Ea Indies by the Ocean, 
ſent Velaſco de Gama with a Fleet in the Year 1497, to 
that Undertaking, which being new, was accounted 
raſh and impraQicable, and which of Courſe gain'd bim 
a great Reputation when it ſucceeded, 5 
Camouens followed Velaſco de Gama in that 8 i 
Voyage, led by his Friendſhip to him, and by a noble 
Curioſity, which ſeldom fails to be the Character of 
Men born with a great Imagination. 
le took his Voyage for the Subject of his Poem; he 

enjoyed the ſenſible Pleaſure, which no- body had known 


before him, to celebrate his Friend, and the Things 
which 


E 


which he was an Eye-witneſs of. He wrote his Poem, 

Part on the Atlantic Sea, and Part on the Indian Shore; 
I ought not to omit, that in a Shipwreck on the Coaſt 
of Malabar, he ſwam aſhore, holding up his Poem in 
one Hand, which otherwiſe had been perhaps loſt tor 
ever, | 

Such a new Subject, managed by an uncommon Ge- 
nius, could not but produce a ſort of Epic Poetry un- 
heard of before. 

There no bloody Wars are fought, no Heroes wound- 
ed in a thouſand different Ways; no Woman enticed 
away, and the World overturned for her Cauſe; no 
Empire founded; in ſhort nothing of what was dee med 
before, the only Subject of Poetry. 

The Poet conducts the Portugueſe Fleet to the Mouth 
of the Ganges, round the Coaſts of Africk. He takes 
notice in the Way, of many Nations who live upon the 
African Shore. He interweaves artfully the Hiſtory of 
Portugal. The Simplicity of his Subject, is raiſed by _ 
ſome Fictions of different Kinds, which I think not 
improper to acquaint the Reader with, 

When the Fleet is ſailing in the Sight of the Cape of 


Soo Hape, called then the Cape of the Storms, à formi- 


dable Shape appears to them, walking in the Depth of 
the Sea; his Head reaches to the Clouds, the Storms, 

the Winds, the Thunders, and the Lightnings han a- 
bout him; his Arms are extended over the Waves. Tis 
the Guardian of that foreign Ocean unploughed before 
by any Ship. He complains of his being obliged to ſub- 
mit to Fate, and to the audacious Undertaking of the 
Portugueſe, and foretells them all the Misfortunes which 
they muſt undergo in the Indies. 

I believe, that ſuch a Fiction would be thought ooble 
and proper, in all Ages, and in all Nations. 

There is another, which perhaps would have pleaſed 
the Italians as well as the Portugueſe, but no other Na- 
tion beſides: It is an inchanted Iſland, called the Iſland 

of Bliſs, which the Fleet finds in her way Home, juſt 
riſing from the Sea, for their Comfort and for their Re- 
ward: Camouens deſcribes that Place, as Tafſo did fome 
Years after, his Iſland of Armida. There a ſupernatu- 
ral Power, brings in all the Beauties, and preſents all 

the Pleaſures which Nature can afford, and _— the 
| eart 
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» Heart may wiſh for; a Goddeſs enamoured with Ve- 
laſco de Gama, carries him to the Top of an high Moun- 
ain, from whence ſhe ſhows him all the Kingdoms of 
the Earth, aß foretells the Fate of Portugal. 
| After Camuent hath given looſe to his Fancy, in the 
laſcivious Deſcription of the Pleaſures which Gama and 
his Crew enjoyed 1n the Ifland, he takes Care to inform 
the Reader, that he ought to underſtand by this Fiction, 
nothing but the Satisfaction which the virtuous Man 
feels, and the Glory which accrues to him by the Prac- 
tice of Virtue ; but the beſt Excuſe for ſuch an Inven- 
tion, is, the charming Stile in which it is delivered (if 
we believe the Portugueje) for the Beauty of the Elocu- 
tion makes ſometimes amends for the Faults of the 
Poets, as the colouring of Rubens makeFome Defects 
in his Figures paſs unregarded. & 

There is another kind of Machinery continued through- 
out all the Poem, which nothing can excuſe, in any 
Country whatever ; it is an unjudicious Mixture of the 

_ Heathen Gods with our Religion. Gama in a Storm 
addreſſes his Prayers to the Chri/, but it is Venus who 
comes to his Relief ; the Heroes are Chri/tians, and the 
Poet Heathen. The main Deſign which the Portugueſe 
are ſuppoſed to have (next to the promoting of their 
Trade) is to propagate Chriſtianity; yet Jupiter, Bac- 
chus, and Venus, have in their Hands, all the Manage- 
ment of the Voyage. So incongruous a Machinery, caſts 

' a Blemiſh upon the whole Poem; yet ſhows at the 
ſame Time, how prevailing are its Beauties, ſince the 

| Portugueſe like it with all its Faults. a 

Camouens hath a great deal of true Wit, and not a 
little Share of falſe; his Imagination hurries him into 
great Abſurdities. 

I remember, that after Velaſco de Gama hath related 
his Adventures to the King of Melinda, now, ſays he, O 
King, judge if Ulyſſes and Æneas, have travelled fo 
far, and undergone ſo many Hardſhips. As if that bar- 
barous African, was acquainted with Homer and Vir- 
£ His Poem, in my Opinion, is full of numberleſs Faults 
and Beauties, thick ſown near one another; and almoſt 
in every Page, there is what to laugh at, and what to 
be delighted with. Among his moſt lucky Thoughts, 1 
OR... | | mult 
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muſt take Notice of two for their Likeneſs, which they 
bear to two moſt celebrated Paſſages of Waller and Sir 
Jobn Denham. — © PS 
Waller ſays, in his Epiſtle to Zelinda ; 


Thy matchleſs Form will Credit bring, 
To all the Wonders I can ſing. 


Camouens ſays, in ſpeaking of the Voyages of the Ar- 

gonauts, and of Ulyſſes, that the Undertaking of the 

Portugueſe ſhall give Credit to all thoſe Fables in ſurpaſ- 
ſing them. 

Sir John Denham, in his Poem on Coopers-Hill, ſays 

to the Thames; | 


O. could J flaw like thee, and make thy Stream, 

My great Example, as it is my Theme; 

Tho” deep, yet clear, tho gentle, yet not dull, 
Strong without Rage, without overflowing full. 


Camouens addreſſes the Nymphs of Tagus in the like 
Manner; O Nymphs, if ever I ſung of you, inſpire 
% me now with new and ſtrong Lays ; let my Stile 
6 flow like your Waves; let it be deep and clear, as 
c your Waters, Cc.“ | 
t is not to be inferred from thence, that Waller and 
Sir Jobn Denham have imitated Camonens ; we muſt only - 
conclude, that Wit is of the Growth of every Country. 
It is very unjuſt, and very common, to call Plagiariſm 
what is but Reſemblance. 


7 4 6 8 0. i 
TS TASSO began his Feruſalem, when 


Camouens was finiſhing his Lufada. He uſed to 
fay, that the only Rival he feared in Europe was Camouens. 
His Fear (if ſincere) was very ill-grounded ; for he was 


far ſuperior to him, as that Portugueſe excelled the Poets 
of his own Country. | 


No Man in the World was ever born with a greater 
Genius, and more qualified for Epict Poetry. His Ta- 
lents which gained him ſo great a Reputation, were the 

* Cauſe of his Misfortunes. His Life proved a Chain of 
Ws Miſeries 
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Miſeries and Woes. Baniſhed from his own Country, 
he was reduced to the grievous Neceſſity of having a 
Patron. He ſuffered Want, Exile, and Priſon ; and, 
which 1s more intolerable, he was oppreſſed by Ca- 
lumny. 
Even his -poetigal Glory, that chimerical Comfort in 
real Calamities, was conteſted. The Number of his 
Enemies eclipſed for a long while his Reputation: And 
at laſt when his Merit began to overcome Envy, when 
he was ready to receive the Honour of Triumph in 
Rome, which Petrarch had formerly enjoyed (though 
with leſs Merit) and which was at that Time as glori- 
ous as it is now ridiculous ; he died the very Day before 
the deſigned Solemnity. 

Nothing diſcovers more leinly the high Senſe which 
Rome entertained of his Merit, than the op N on 
his Tomb. 

The Pope, nk ordered him a e Funeral, 
as if it were to atone for the Misfortunes of his Life, 
propoſed a Reward for the beſt Epitaph which ſhould be 
written in his Honour. 

Many were brought to him, all full of the juſt Praiſes 
of Taſſo. The Judges appointed to chuſe the Epitaph, 

were divided in their Opinions, when a young Man came 
to them with this Inſcription, 


Torquati Taſſi ofa. 


The Judges immediately agreed in giving the Prefer- 
ence to it, being perſuaded, that the Name of Tags 
was his greateſt Encomium. 

Time, which undermines the Reputation of indife- 
rent Authors, hath ſtamped the CharaQter of Immorta- 
lity upon his Works. His Poem is ſung now-a-days in 
many Parts of Jtaly, as the Poems of Homer were in 
Greece; and if the Poets, his Succeſſors, have degenerated 
from him, if Italy is now over-grown with pitiful Son- 
nets and Conceits ; ſtill the Taſte of the Nation formed 
after his Poems remains in its full Force: He is admired 
by the Readers, though not imitated by the Writers. 
Thus in France, Corneille, Racine, Boylan, la Fountaine, 
AMoliere, will claim for ever the publick Admiration, in 


one toa * Set of — who have in- 
troduced 
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troduced a new- fangled Stile, kept up and cheriſhed a- 
mong themſelves, but deſpiſed by the Nation. 

The Ferufalem liberata, is in ſome Parts an Imitation 
of the 1iiad. ' The Subject of Tafſo is nobler than that 
of Homer, in as much, as all Europe, riſing up in Arms 
for the Recovery of the Land which is conſecrated by 
the Birth and Blood of their God, ſtrikes the Mind with 
a more awful Idea, than Greece fighting againſt Troy, 
for Helena, | | 
As to the Diſpoſition of ſo great a Work, the impar- 

tial Reader may judge if Taſſo is above, or under his 
Maſter, in what he copies from him. 

Goffredo acts methinks the Part of Agamemnon, with 
as much Grandeur, leſs Pride, and more Wiſdom. 

The Hermit Piero is the Calchas; and, if I dare ſpeak 
my Opinion, I find nothing very ſhining nor defeQive 
in either. x | 


Rinaldo, is among the Chriſtian Princes, what Achilles 
is among the Grecian Heroes. His Courage 1s full as 
boiſterous, but his Character more amiable. The Fall 
of Jeruſalem is reſerved to his Sword, as that of Troy 
to the Arms of Achilles. The Abſence of the ane from 
the Camp, is borrowed from the InaQtion of the 
other : but certainly Rinaldo employs his Leiſure more 
to the Satisfaction of the Reader, than the Hero of 
Homer does. . 

Aladino, Sultan or is in nothing like Priam, 
but in his being the King of the Town beſieged ; and 
Argante bears no other Reſemblance to Hector, but in 
his being the firmeſt Bulwark of the City. 
Tertainly the Character of Hefor is every Way above 
that of Argante, and the Grandeur of Priam more ma- 
jeſtick, and his Misfortunes more touching than thoſe 
of Aladin. I will not decide, if Homer hath done right 
or wrong, in gaining upon our Affections towards Hector, 
and in moving our Pity for Priam; but ſure it is, that 
if Taſſo had not repreſented Aladin and Argante rough 
and unamiable, if he had not ſkilfully created an A- 
verſion to them, in the Mind of the Reader, he had 
defeated his own Intention ; for in that Caſe, inſtead of 
being concerned for the Cauſe of the Chriſtian Princes, 
we ſhould look upon them as Plunderers, united toge- 
thet to lay waſte a foreign Country, and to 1 | 
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cold Blood, an old venerable Eaſtern Monarch, together 
with his innocent Subjects. | 

TJaſſo hath learned from Homer, the Art of marking 
the different Shades of the ſame Colour ; I mean the 
different Kinds of the ſame Yirtue, of diſtinguiſhing the 
Valiant from the Valiant, and the Prudent from the Pru- 
dent, &c. Thus Goffredo is ſedate and wiſe. Aladin 
anxious and cruel. The generous Valour of Tancred, 


ſhines in Oppoſition to the brutal Impetuoſity of Ar- 


gante. Love in Armida is a Mixture of Coquettry and 
Rage, in Herminia a gentle Tenderneſs. Every one of 


his Actors is to be known by ſome diſtinguiſhable Mark, 
as in the Iliad, and every one of them acts always 
. ſuitable to his Character, which is not always to be 
found in Homer; and in that Reſpect methinks he hath 


improved the Art which Homer taught him; but an Art 
which he learnt from no Body. Tis that inchanting 
Way of intereſting us for his Heroes, *tis that unex- 
preſſible Addreſs in interweaving the different Adven- 
tures of the Poem, in leading us from the Alarms of 


Wars to the Allurements of Love, and from Love to 


War again; in working up our Concern by Degrees, 
and in riſing above himſelf from Book to Book. | 

As to his Style, it is perſpicuous and elegant through 
all the Poem; and when he enters into Deſcriptions 
which require Strength and Majeſty, it is wonderful how 
the natural Effeminacy of the Italian Language ſoars up 
into Sublimity and Grandeur, and aſſumes a new Cha- 
rater in his Hands, if we except about an hundred 
Lines in which he flattens into pitiful Conceits; but I 


look on thoſe Errors as a Kind of Tribute, which his 
| Genius condeſcended to pay to the Italian Taſte. 


If his Excellencies challenge the unanimous Admira- 
tion of Europe, there are Faults in him which methinks 
are cenſured every where. The Epiſode of Olindo and 
Sophronia in the beginning of the Action ſeems defeCtive 
in all ReſpeQs. | 

The Poet introduces a Mahometan Magician called 


Iſmeno, who, againſt the ſtrict and never violated Laws 


of the Mahometan Religion, carries an Image of the 
Virgin Mary into the principal Moſque, in order to 
make it by the Force of his Enchantments the Pledge 
and Security of the Town, as formerly the Fate of Troy 
depended upon the Palladium. It happens one gh 6 
EY ; | that 
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that the im is ſtolen away; the Chriſtians of Feru- 
ſalem being ſuſpeAed of the Theft, the Sullan incenſed, 
Sentences them all to Death, that he might be ſure to 
puniſh the Guilty in the common Slaughter. Mean 
while S2phronia a pious Chriſtian Virgin, comes before 
the Sultan. She. faves her Countrymen by a generous 
Lie, ſhe declares that ſhe hath ſtolen the Image. The 
King condemns her to be burnt. Olindo her Lover en- 
deavours to fave her Life by another noble Lie; he takes 
the Guilt upon himſelf, and claims the Pile prepared for 
her. At laſt both are fentenced to die, both are tied 
to the ſame Stake, when of a ſudden arrives Clorinda 
from Per/ia. She, moved with Pity towards them, and 
looking with Scorn upon the Sorcery of Iſmeno, aſks and 
obtains their Pardon. Olindo and Sophronia go from the 
Pile to their Church, Marry, and are no more heard of 
in the Poem. | 

Taſſo adorned that uſeleſs Epiſede* with all the Pomp 
of Poetry; nay, he is not ſparing of Italian Conceits 
in it. He dwells with ſo much Complacency upon the 
Deſcription of Sophronia, he ſpeaks of the Love of O- 
lindo with ſo much Warmth, he excites ſo much Pit 
for them both, that every Reader cannot but believe 
that both are principal Characters in the Poem. He is 
amazed and angry afterwards to ſee them uſeleſs to the 
Affairs of the Chriſtians, as the Image of the Virgin 
Mary to the Infidels. All the Embelliſhments which 
Taſſo laviſhes upon ſuch a needleſs Piece of Enchantment, 
and upon ſo prepoſterous an Epiſede, ſerve but to render 
the Fault more conſpicuous, Pp 
All the World owns with the Halians, that nothing is 
ſo artfully deſcribed as the Coquettry of Armida, no- 
thing ſo tender as her Love, nothing ſo animated and fo 
moving as her Complaints. The Taſte of the Engliſh 
and of the French, tho” averſe to any Machinery ground- 
ed upon Enchantment, muſt forgive, nay, commend 
that of Armida, ſince it is the Source of ſo many Beau- 
ties. Beſides ſhe is a Mabometan, and the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion allows us to believe that thoſe Infidels are under 
immediate Influence of the Devil. | 

But indeed no Body but an Italian can bear with the 
wild Exceſs, to which Tafſo hath carried that Machinery. 
Ten Chriſtian Princes turned into Fiſh in the Ponds of 

| | Armida, 
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Armida, and a Parrot ſinging amorous Songs of his owt 
making, are very ſtrange Things in the Eyes of a ſerious | 
Reader, tho? one is precedented by the Story of Circe in 
Homer; and tho” the Parrots are thought among us to 
mimick now and then human Voices. | 
Still we ſhould forgive ſuch poetical Extravagancies 
for the Sake of the Beauties which are mingled with 
them. Let the Devils (ſince they are admitted) have a 
free Scope to play their wild Pranks, eſpecially in [taly, 
where the Superſtition of the People brings, Credit to no 
leſs ſtrange Tales, | 5 
But it is unaccountable how Men of Senſe can ap- 
prove of the Chriſtian Magicians, who help Rinaldo out 
of the Hand of the Mahometan Wizards. It is ſingular 
fo ſee in Taſſo Lewdneſs, Maſs, Confeſſion, the Lita- 
nies of the Saints, and Pieces of Witchcraft heaped 
together. 
M bat flrange Fancy ! to ſend Ubaldo and his Compa- 
nion to an old boly Conjurer, who carries them juſt into 
the Centre of the Earth. The two Knights walk there 
on the Banks of a Rivulet covered with precious Stones 
of all Kinds. From that Place they are ſent to A/calon 
to an old Woman who carries them ſwiftly in a little 
Ship to the Canary Iſlands. Thither they arrive in 
the Name of God ; holding in their Hands a magick 
Wand, they perform their Ambaſly, they carry Rinaldo 
back with them to the Camp of the Chriſtians; for the 
Army was in need of him. But what was the great 
Exploit which muſt neceſſarily be performed by Rinaldo, 
and by him only ? | | 
He was deſtined by Providence, and brought by En- 
chantment from the Pic of Teneriff ta Feruſalem, in or- 
der to cut down ſome Trees in a Foreſt inhabited by 
Elves and Hobgoblins. That Foreſt is the great Ma- 
chinery of Taſſo. It is remarkable that in the former 
Books, God Almighty orders his Archangel Michael, to 
drive down into Hell the Devils who are let looſe in the 
Air, raiſing Storms, and managing his Thunders againſt 
the Chriſtians, in Favour of the Mahometans. Michael 
forbids them ſtrictly to meddle any more in thoſe 
Aﬀairs. They obey and plunge into Hell immediately ; 
but ſoon after the Enchanter Iſmeno recalls them out; 
they find Means to elude the Orders of God; under the 
Pretence of ſome 7e/uitical Diſtinctions, they -_ 3 
eſſion 
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feſſion of the Foreſt, wherein the Chriſtians intended 
to provide the Timber neceſſary to build a wooden 
Tower. | 8 „5 
There they aſſume innumerable Shapes to frighten 
away thoſe who come to cut the Trees. Their Tancred 
finds his Clorinda after her Death ſhut up in a Pine, and 
bleeding for the Blow which he ſtrikes at the Root. 
There Armida peeps out of a Myrtle, while ſhe is ſome 
Miles off, in the Zgyptian Army, and totally unappriſed 
of her being in two Places at once, tho? ſhe is the beſt 
Sorcereſs in the World. At laſt the Prayers of the Her- 
mit and the Merit of Rinaldo's Contrition after his Con- 
feſſion, break the Enchantment. | _ 
Methinks it is not very foreign to the Purpoſe to ſee 
how differently Lacan hath handled in his Pharſalia a 
Topick pretty much of the ſame Nature. Tis when 
Ceſar orders his Troops to cut down ſome Trees in the 
ſacred Foreſt of Marſeilles, to have them made into 
warlike Inſtruments. The Paſſage deſerves to be ſet 
1 its full Length, as it is tranſlated by the late Mr. 
OWE, h 


Net far away, for Ages paſt bad flood 
An old inviolated ſacred Wood; 
Whoſe gloomy Boughs, thick interwoven, made 
A chilly, PLAY everlaſting Shad ; 
There, nor the ruſtic Gods, nor Satyrs Sport, 
Nor Fauns and Sylvans with the Nympbhs reſort: 
But barbꝰrous Prieſts ſome dreadful Pou'r adore, 
And luſtrate ev'ry Tree with human Gore. | 
If Myſteries in times of old receiv'd, 
And pious Ancientry be yet believ'd, 
There nor the featber'd Songſter builds her Neſt 
Nor lonely dens conceal the ſavage Beaſt : 
There no tempeſtuous Winds preſume to fly, 
Ev'n Li gbtnings glance aloof, and ſhoot obliquely by. 1 
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No wanton Breezes toſs the dancing Leaves, 
But ſbiv'ring Horror in the Branches heaves. 
Black Springs with pitchy Streams divide the Ground 
And bubling tumble with a fuller Sound. 
Old Images of Forms miſhapen fland, 
Rude and unknowing of the ArtifPs Hand; 
With boary Filth begrim'd each ghaſtly Head 
Strikes the aſtoniſbd Gazer*s Soul with Dread, 
No Gods, who long in common Shapes appear'd, 
Mere cer with ſuch religions Awe rever'd : 
But zealous Crouds in Ignorance adore ; g 
And flill the leſs they know, they fear the more. 


The pious Wor ſhippers approach not near, 

But ſhun their Gods, and kneel with diſlant Fear: 
The Prieft himſelf, when, or the Day, or Night, 

Rowling have reach'd their full meridian Height, 
Refrains the gloomy Paths with wary Feet, 

Dreading the Dæmon of the Grove to meet; 

Mbo, terrible to Sight, at that id Hour, 

Still treads the Ground about bis dreary Bow'r. 


This Wood near neigbb'ring 2 25 encompaſe'd 3 
Untouch'd by former Wars remain'd alone ; 
And fi ince the Country round it naked ſtands, 
From hence the Latian chief Supplies demands. 
But lo ! the bolder Hands, that ſhould have  firuck, 
With fome unuſual Horror trembling ſhook ; 
With filent Dread and Rew'rence they ſurvey d, 
The Gloom majeſtick of the facred Shade: 
None dares with impious Steel the Bark to rend, 
Left on himſelf the deſtin'd Stroke deſcend. 
Czſar perceiv'd the ſpreading Fear to grow, 
Then eager, caught an Ax, and aim'd a Blow : 

Deep ſunk within a violated Oak ' 
The wounding Edge, and thus the Warrior. ſpoke. 
| | Now, 
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Now, let ub doubting Hand the Taſh decline © 
' Cut you the Mood, and let the Guilt be mine. 
The trembling Bands unwillingly obey'd ; 
Two various Ille were in the Ballance laid, | 
And Cœſar's Wrath againſt the Gods was weigh'd. 


I confeſs that the whole Phar/alia is not to be com- 
pared to the Feru/alem of Taſſo. But at leaſt that parti- 
cular Paſſage ſhows how the true Grandeur of a real 
Hero is above the Ramantich, and how ſolid and ſtrong 
Thoughts excel thoſe Inventions, which the Crowd calls 

tical Beauties, and on which wiſe Men look down as 
ales fit for Children. . 
The Virtuoſi in Italy have diſputed for a long While, 
and ſtill conteſt, which of the two Arioſta or Tafſo de- 
ſerves the Precedency. But every where elſe the chief- 
eſt Exception that Men of Underſtanding take to Taſſe, 
is that of having too much of Ario/fe in him, Tf. 
ſeems to have been conſcious of this Fault. He could 
not be inſenſible that ſuch wild fairy Tales, at that 
Time fo much in Faſhion, not in Italy only but in all 
Europe, were altogether inconſiſtent with the Gravity of 
Epic Poetry: In order to cover this Defect he printed 
a Preface, in which he pretends that all his Poem is but 
a Shadow and a Type... 

The Army of the Chriſtian Princes, ſays he, repre- 
ſents the Body and the Soul. Feru/alem the Figure of 
true Happineſs, which cannot be obtained but by La- 

bour and Difficulties. Geffreds is the Mind, Tancred, 
Rai mondo, &c. are the Faculties of the Mind. The 
common Soldiers make up the Limbs of the Body. 
The Devils are at once figured, and Figures, (figura £ 
furata.) Armida and J/men» are the Temptations 
which beſiege our Souls. The Spells and the Illuſions 
of the inchanted Foreſt ſhadow out the falſe Reaſoning, 
( falſi fllogiſmi ) into which our Paſſions are apt to miſ- 
ead us, | : 

Such is the Key that 74% thinks fit to give us of his 
Works. He deals with himſelf as the Commentators 
have done with Homer and Virgil. Thoſe Gentlemen 
are like ſpeculative and dully wiſe Politicians, who con- 
ſtrue the moſt inſignificant Actions of great Men, into 
Deſigns of the greateſt Depth and Importance, But 
| | 2 
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705 was like that Ambaſſador, who having ſpent all the 
Time of his Ambaſly in Debauchery and Riot, wrote to 
his Maſter that he was whoring and drinking for the Ser- 
vice of his Majeſty. ' 

However the ridiculous Explanation, © which Tafſo 
gives with ſo much Gravity of his Extravagancies, can- 
not impoſe upon Mankind; for we no more allow an 
Author to comment upon himſelf, than a Prieſt to pro- 
pheſy of himſelf. 

It the Devils act in Tafſo, the inſipid Part of deſpi- 
cable Jugglers, on the other Hand, what is relating to Re- 
ligion, is writ with Majeſty, and I dare fay in the Spirit 
of Religion itſelf. Nay, Proceſſions and Litanies, and 
all the Parts of Popiſb Religion, which are accounted 
comical and mean in England, appear in a reverend 
Awfulneſs in that Poem. So prevalent is the Art of 
Poetry when it exerts itſelf in its full Force, and ſo pe- 
culiar to it is the Power of raiſing what is low, and of 
enlarging the Sphere of all Things. 
le is guilty of indulging the inaccurate Cuftom of 
calling the evil Spirits by the Names of Pluto, Aledo, 
and of mingling often Pagan Ideas with-Chriftian My- 
thology. Tis ſtrange that none of the modern Poets 
are free from that Fault. It ſeems that our Devils and 

dur Chriſtian Hell have ſomething in them low and 
mean, and muſt be raiſed by the Hell of the Pagans, 
which owes its Dignity to its Antiquity. Certain it is 
that the Hell of the Goſpel is not ſo fitted for Poetry as 
that of Homer and Virgil. The Name of T:/iphone ſounds 
better than that of Beelzebub; but with all that, it is as 
prepoſterous in a Poet to bring Michael and Alecto toge- 
ther, as in ſome Italian and Flemiſh Painters to have re- 
preſented the Virgin Mary with a Chaplet of Beads 
hanging at her Girdle, to have placed ſome Swiſs Guards 
at the Door of the Apartment of Pharaob, and to have 


ö mixed Cannons and Carabines with the ancient Arrows 
in the Battle of JebhL¹E © 


Don Alonzo PErilla y Cuniga. 


| AT the End of the ſixteenth Century, Spain pro- 

duced an Epict Poem, famous for ſome peculiar 

n, that * in it, as well as for the 3 
o 
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of its Subject, but ſtill more illuſtrious by the Character 
of the Author. 
Alonzo of Ereilla y Cuniga, Gentleman of the Bed- 
Chamber to the Emperor Maximilian, was bred up in 
the Houſe of Philip the Second, and fought under his 


Orders, at the Battle of St. Ruentin, where the French 


were utterly defeated. 

Philip, after ſuch a Succeſs, being leſs deſirous to 
augment his Glory Abroad, than to ſettle his Aﬀairs at 
Home, went back to Spain. The young Alonzo of E- 
reille, led by the inſatiable Avidity of true Learning, I 
mean of knowing Men, and of ſeeing the World, tra- 
velled through all France, ſaw Italy, Germany, and 
ſtayed a long While in E ngland. Whilſt he was in Lon- 
don, he heard ſome Provinces of Peru, and Chil, had 
taken Arms againſt the Spaniards, their Conquerors; 
which ſtruggle for their Liberty, is, by the by, ſtiled Re- 
bellion by the Spaniſh Authors. His Thirſt of Glory, 
and his eager Deſire of ſeeing, and doing new and ſin- 


gular Things, carried him without any Heſitation, or 


Delay, into thoſe Countries. He went to Chili, at the 
Head of a few Troops, and he ſtaid in thoſe Parts all 
the Time of* the War, 

Near the Borders of Chili, towards the South, lies a 
ſmall mountainous Country, called Araucana, inhabited 


by a Race of Men, ſtronger and more fierce, than all the 


Nations of that new World. They fought for their Li- 
| berty, longer than the other Americans, and were the laſt 
who were ſubdued. Alonzo waged againit them a toil- 
ſome and dangerous War, underwent jnexpreſſible Hard- 
ſhips, ſaw and atchieved the moſt ſurprizing Deeds, the 
Prize whereof was only the Honour of reducing ſome 
Rocks and barren Countries, in another Hemiſphere, to 
the Crown of Spain. 

Alonzo, in the Courſe of that War, cond the 
Idea to immortalize his Enemies and himſelf, he 
was at once the Conqueror and the Poet. He made 
uſe of the Intervals of the War to ſing it, and as 
he wanted Paper, he wrote the firſt Part of his Poem 
upon little Pieces of Leather, which afterwards he 
had much ado to ſet Right, and to bring together. 
The Poem is called the Araucang, from the Name of 
the Country, 
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It begins with a geographical Account of Chili, and 


with a Deſcription of the manners and Cuſtoms of the 
People ; ſuch a Beginning, which would be quite flat 
and intolerable in any other Poem, is neceſſary, and 
not unpleaſant in a Subject where the Scene lies under 


the other Tropick, and where the Heroes he writes 


of, are barbarous Americans, who muſt-have been 


for ever unknown, if he had not conquered and cele- 


brated them. | 


As the Subject was quite new, ſo it gave Birth 


to new Thoughts. There is one which I prefent 
to the Readers, both as an Example of Novelty, 
and as a Sp 
times the Author. - - 
The Araucani, fays be, were ſurprized at firſt, to 
te ſee Creatures like Men, with Fire in their Hands, 
* and dreadful Monfters fighting under them. They 
* thought they were the immortal Gods, deſcending 
6“ from above, with Thunder and Deſtruction. They 
& ſubmitted, though with Reluctance; but afterwards 
c being more acquainted with their Conquerors; they 
< ſaw their Vices, and judged they were Men; then 
* on a ſudden, aſhamed of being oppreſſed by their 
« fellow Mortals, they fwore by their Shame, 
& to waſh off their Error with the Blood of the De- 
e ceivers, and to execute a Vengeance exemplary, 
% dreadful and irrevocable.” | : 
It will be uſeful perhaps, to take Notice of a Paſſage 


in the ſecond Book, which bears a near Reſemblance 


to the Beginning of the Ziad, and which being handled 
quite differently, deſerves to be preſented to the little 
Number of impartial Readers, that they may judge be- 
tween Homer and Alonzo in that particular. The firſt Ac- 
tion of the Araucana, is a Quarrel which happened be- 


tween all the barbarous Chiefs, as in Homer between 


Achilles and Agamemnon. The Diſpute was not about a 


Woman, but about the Right of commanding the Army. 


Every one of theſe ſavage Warriors aſſumes an uncon- 


trouled Behaviour upon the Conſciouſneſs of his own 
Worth, and at laſt the Diſpute grew fo high, that they 
were ready to fight one againſt another, when one of the 


Caſiques called Colocolo, as old as Nefter, and leſs boaſting 
of himſelf, than the Grecian, made the following Speech. 
5 * Caſiques, 


ark of the Fire which animated ſome- 


1 
* Caſiques, ye illuſtrious Defenders of our Country, 
the vain Deſire of Empire does not move me to ſpeak 
& to you. I do not complain that you all contend ſo 


“ eagerly. for an Honour which perhaps is due to my 


* old Age, and ſhould adorn my Decline. Tis my 


„Love to you, *tis the Duty that I owe to my Coun- 
< try, which forces me to intreat you to attend to my 


& feeble Voice. Alas! How can we be ſo aſſuming, 
& as to pretend to any Grandeur whatever, and to 
* claim honourable Titles, we, who have been Sub- 
« jets, nay, miſerable Slaves, to the Sparizards. Your 
« Anger, Caſigues, your Fury, would be better em- 
© ployed againſt our Tyrants; why do you turn againſt 
« your Breaſts, thoſe Arms which might exterminate 
your Enemies, and revenge our World? Ah! If 


Death be your Deſire, ſeek a Death that is ho- 


© nourable ! Shake off the ſhameful Yoke with one 
« Hand, aſſault the Spaniards with the other, and ſhed- 
* not in an unprofitable Quarrel, thoſe laſt Drops of 
& Blood of this State, which the Gods have left in it for 
its Revenge. I am not diſpleaſed, I confeſs, to ſee 
« the undaunted Haughtineſs of your Courages. This 
4 very Fierceneſs which I blame, heightens the Hopes 


* conceive of our Deſigns; but let not your ill-go- 


* verned Valour prey upon itſelf, and deſtroy with its 
4 own Force, the Country You riſe to defend. If you 


C6 2 in your Quarrels, let your Swords be firſt im- 
ru 


ed in my Blood, already frozen with old Age. I 
& have lived too long. Happy is he who dies before 
& his Countrymen are unfortunate, and unfortunate by 
& their own Fault. Attend then to what I dare propoſe 


„ for your Welfare. Your Valour, O Cafques, is e- 


qual, you are all equally illuſtrious by the Honours 
& of the War, by your Birth, by your Power and 
“ Riches, your Souls are noble in an equal Degree, 
6 all worthy to command, and able to ſubdue our 
„World. Thoſe heavenly Gifts are the preſent Sub- 
6 ject of your great Conteſts, you want a Chief, and 


every one of you is equal to that noble Charge; 


then ſince there is no Difference between your Cou- 
% rages, let the Strength of the Body decide what the 


. 5 Equalities of your Virtues would keep undecided for 


E 4 | Then 
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Then that old Man propoſes a Game, fit only for a 
barbarous Nation, and conſequently very proper. It 
was to carry a ponderous Beam, and he who could ſu- 
ſtain the Weight longeſt, was to be the Chief. | 

Now fince the beſt Way of improving our Taſte, is 
that of comparing together Things of the ſame Nature, 
let us bring in the Diſcourſe of Ne/tor, in Oppoſition to 
this of Colocolo, and laying aſide that Worſhip, which 
our Minds juſtly prejudiced pay to the great Name of 
Homer, let the Reader weigh the two Speeches in the 


Ballance of Equity and Reaſon. 


Ass ſoon as Achilles warned and inſpired by Minerva, 
the Goddeſs of Wiſdom, has called Agamemnon Drun- 
kard, Dog, and Stag, the wiſe Ne/tor aroſe to calm the 
ruffled Minds of thofe Heroes, and among other 'Things 
which I wave, to come cloſely to the Point of Compa- 
riſon, thus he ſaid, What a Satisfaction will it be to 
* the Trojans, when they hear of your Diſſentions ! 


$* Young Men, you muſt reſpe& my Years, and ſub- 


* mit to my Wiſdom, I have lived in my Youth with 


Heroes by far ſuperior to you, no, my Eyes will 
Fe never ſee ſuch Men as the undaunted P:irithous, the 


* bold Ceneus, the divine Theſeus, &c. I went to War 
% with them, and though younger, I ſwayed their 
4 Strength by my Perſuaſive Eloquence; they liſtened 
< to, they obeyed Neflor, If in my early Years, they 
«© deemed me fo wiſe; you, young Warriors, attend 
< to the Advice of my old Age. Atrides, do not ſeize 


<6 on the Slave of Achilles, you, Son of Thetis, do not 


ce treat our Prince with Pride. Acbilles is the greateſt, 
c the moſt courageous of the Warriors, Agamemnon is 
<« the greateſt of Kings, &c.” Thus ſpoke the wiſe 
Neftor, and his Speech proved entirely ineffeQual, for 
Agamemnon commended his Eloquence, and neglected 
the Advice. g | 4 
Let the Readers conſider on one Part, the Endear- 
ments by which the barbarous Colocolo ingratiates him- 
ſelf into the Favour of the Caſiques, the awful Majeſty 
with which he checks their Animoſity, the Tenderneſs 
with which he ſoftens their Boiſterouſneſs, how the 
Love of his Country animates him, how the true Senfe 
of Glory enlivens his Speech, in what a prudent Man- 
ner he praiſes their Valour, when he curbs. their F nets 
3 wit 
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with what Art, he gives Superiority to none, and is at 
the ſame Time an inoffenſive Cenſor, and a noble Pa- 
negyriſt: So that all ſubmit to his Reaſon, and comply 
with his Advice, confeſſing the Force of his Eloquence, 
not by empty Commendations, but by a ſudden Obe- 
dience. 

On the other Side, one may judge, if Ne eflor is ſo 
wiſe in talking ſo much of his Wiſdom, if it is a good 
Way to reconcile the Atrention of the Gree# Princes, 
by telling them that they are by far inferior to their 
Forefathers; if to ſay to Agamemnon, that Achilles is 
the moſt valorous of the preſent Chiefs, ought to be 
very acceptable to Agamemnon; and after having com- 
pared the haughty Talkativeneſs of Neſfor, with the mo- 
deſt Eloquence of Colocolo; the Injury offered by one 
to all the Greeks, by the offenſive Superiority aſcribed 
to their Predeceſſors, with the engaging Praiſes beſtowed 
upon the Caſiques then preſent : The odious Compari- 
ſon between the Power of Hgamemnon, and the Valour 
of Achilles ; with that equal Share of Grandeur and 
Courage artfully extolled in all the Caſiques: Then let 
the Reader pronounce, And if there is a General in 
the World, who would hear his Inferior preferred to 
him in Point of Courage, if there is any Aſſe embly who 
would bear without Reſentment a Speaker talking to 
them with Contempt, and vilifying them, by extolling 
at their Expence their Predeceſſors, let then Homer be 
preferred to Alonzo in that Particular. 

It is true, that if Alonzo is above Homer in this Point, 
he is in all the reſt inferior to the meaneſt of the Poets. 
It 1s wonderful, how he falls ſo low from ſo high 4 
Flight. There is undoubtedly a great deal of Fire in his 
Battles, but no Deſign, no Invention, no Variety in 
the Deſcriptions, no Unity in the whole Frame ; the 
Poem is more wild, than the Nations who are the Sub- 
ject of it. In the atter End of the Work, Slonzo, who 
is one of the chief Actors in the Poem, makes a long 
and tedious March with ſome Soldiers by Night; and 
to divert the Time, he raiſes a Diſpute between them 
about Virgil, and chiefly on the Epiſode of Dido; 4. 
onze takes his Opportunity, in the Converſation, of 

relating the Hiſtory of Dido, as it is reported by ſome - 
antient — a1 in order to give the Lie to Virgil 
an 


: „ 
and to reſtore Dido to her former Glory, he ſpends 
two long Canto's in deſcanting upon her. 

One of the greateſt Exceptions beſides, which may 
be taken againſt it, is that the Book conſiſts of thirty 
ſix long Canto's. The Reader will think it probable, 
that a Man who does not know how to ſtop, is not qua- 
lified to run ſuch a Career. : 

So many DefeAs have not deterred the celebrated 
Michael Cervantes from writing, that the Jraucana may 
cope with the beſt Authors of Italy. | 

The Judgment of Cervantes was miſled in that Point, 
by an overweaning Inclination towards his Country- 
men. The true Love of our Country is to do good to 
it, to contribute*o its Liberty, as far as it lies in our 

Power; but to contend only for the Superiority of our 
Authors, to boaſt of having among us better Poets than 
our Neighbours, is rather Self-love than Patriotiſm. 


MILTON. 


| ILTON is the laſt in Europe who wrote an E- 
pick Poem, for I wave all thoſe whoſe Attempts | 
have been unſucceſsful, my Intention being not to deſ- 
cant on the many who have contended for the Prize, 
but to ſpeak only of the very few who have gained it in 
their reſpective Countries h 
Milton, as he was travelling through /taly in his 
Youth, ſaw at Florence a Comedy called Adamo, writ 
by one Andreino a Player, and dedicated to Mary de 

Medicis Queen of France. The Subject of the Play was 
the Fall of Man; the Actors, God, the Devils, the 

Angels, Adam, Eve, the Serpent, Death, and the ſeven 
mortal Sins, That Topick ſo improper for a Drama, 
but ſo ſuitable to the abſurd Genius of the Italian Stage, 
(as it w at that Time) was handled in a Manner in- 
tirely conformable to the Extravagance of the Deſign. 
'The Scene opens with a Chorus of Angels, and a Che- 
rubim thus ſpeaks for the Reſt. © Let the Rainbow 
& be the Fiddleſtick of the Fiddle of the Heavens, let 
esc the Planets be the Notes of our Muſick, let Time 
& beat carefully the Meaſure, and the Winds make 
* the Sharps, Sc.“ Thus the Play begins, and _ 
decene 
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Scene riſes above the firſt in Profuſion of Imperti- 
nence. 5 

Milton pierced through the Abſurdity of that Perfor- 
mance to the hidden Majeſty of the Subject, which be- 
ing altogether unfit for the Stage, yet might be (for 
the Genius of Milton, and for his only) the Foundation 
of an Epic Poem. | 

He took from that ridiculous Trifle the firſt Hint of 
the nobleſt Work, which human Imagination hath 
ever attempted, and which he executed more than twen- 
ty Years after. # 

In the like Manner Pythagoras owed the Invention of 
Muſick to the Noiſe of the Hammer of a Blackſmith. 
And thus in our Days Sir Iſaac Newton walking in his 
Gardens, had the firſt Thought of his Syſtem of Gravi- 
tation, upon ſeeing an Apple falling from a Tree. 

If the Difference of Genius between Nation and Na- 
tion, ever appeared in its full Light, *tis in Milton's Pa- 
radiſe loſt, | 

The French anſwer with a ſcornful Smile, when they 
are told there is in England an Epick Poem, the Subject 
whereof is the Devil fighting againſt God, and Adam 
and Eve eating an Apple at the Perſuaſion of a Snake. 
As that Topick hath afforded nothing among them, but 
ſome lively Lampoons, for which that Nation is ſo fa- 
mous ; they cannot imagine it poſſible to build an Epick 
Poem upon the Subject of their Ballads. And indeed 
ſuch an Error ought to be excuſed; for if we confider 
with what Freedom the politeſt Part of Mankind 
throughout all Europe, both Catholicks and Proteſtants, 
are wont to ridicule in Converſation thoſe conſecrated 
Hiſtories ; nay, if thoſe who have the higheſt Reſpect 
for the Myſteries of the Chriſtian Religion, and who 
are ftruck with Awe at ſome Parts of it, yet-cannot 
forbear now and then making free with the Devil, the 
Serpent, the Frailty of our firſt Parents, the Rib which 
Adam was robbed of, and the like; it ſeems a very bard 
Taſk for a profane Poet to endeavour to remove thoſe 
Shadows of Ridicule, to reconcile together what is Di- 
vine and what looks abſurd, and to command a Reſpe& 
that the ſacred Writers could hardly obtain from our fri- 
volous Minds, | e 


What 
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What Milton ſo boldly undertook; he performed with 
a ſuperior Strength of Judgment, and with an Imagina- 
tion productive of Beauties not dreamed of before him. 
The Meanneſs (if there is any) of ſome Parts of the 
Subject, is loſt in the Immenſity of the Poetical Inven- 
tion. There is ſomething above the Reach of human 
Force to have attempted the Creation without Bom- 
baſt, to have deſcribed the Gluttony and Curioſity of a 
Woman without Flatneſs, to have brought Probability 
and Reaſon amidſt the Hurry of imaginary Things be- 
longing to another World, and'as far remote from the 
Limits of our Notions as they are from our Earth; in 
ſhort to force the Reader to ſay, ** If God, if the An- 
« gels, if Satan would ſpeak, I believe they would ſpeak 
« as they do in Milton. | 1 

I have often admired how barren the Subject appears, 
and how fruitful it grows under his Hands. 

The Paradiſe Lo/? is the only Poem wherein are to 
be found in a perfect Degree that Uniformity which ſa- 
tisfies the Mind, and that Variety which pleaſes the 
Imagination. All its Epiſodes being neceſlary Lines 
which aim at the Centre of a perfect Circle. Where is 
the Nation that would not be pleaſed with the Interview 
of Adam and the Angel? With the Mountain of Viſion, 
with the bold Strokes which make up the relentleſs, un- 
daunted and fly Character of Satan? But above all, with 
that ſublime Wiſdom which Milton exerts, whenever 
he dares to deſcribe God, and to make him ſpeak ? He 
ſeeras indeed to draw the Picture of the Almighty, as 
like as human Nature can reach to, through the mortal 
Duſt in which we are clouded. _ 

The Heathens always, the Jews often, and our Chri- 
ſtian Prieſts ſometimes, repreſent God as a Tyrant in- 
finitely powerful, But the God of Milton is always a 

Creator, a Father, and a Judge, nor is his Vengeance 

jarring with his Mercy, nor his Predeterminations re- 

pugnant to the Liberty of Man. Theſe are the Pic- 

tures. which lift up indeed the Soul of the Reader. Mi- 

ton in that Point as well as in many others is as far above 

the ancient Poets as the Chriſtian Religion is above the 

. Heathen Fables. 12 4 | | 

But he hath eſpecially an undiſputable Claim to the 


unanimous Admiration of Mankind, when he — 
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from thoſe high Flights to the natural Deſcription of hu- 
man Things. It is obſervable, that in all other Poems 
Love is repreſented as a Vice, in Milton only it is a Vir- 
tue. The Pictures he draws of it, are naked as the 
Perſons he ſpeaks of, and as venerable. He removes 
with a chaſte Hand the Veil which covers every where 
elſe the Enjoyments of that Paſſion. There is Sdftneſs, 
Tenderneſs and Warmth without Laſcivouſneſs ; the 
Poet tranſports himſelf and us, into that State of in- 
nocent Happineſs in which Adam and Eve continued 
for a ſhort Time: He ſoars not above human, but a- 
bove corrupt Nature, and as there is no Inſtance of ſuch 
Love, there is none of ſuch Poetry. 

How then it came to paſs that the Paradiſe Loſt had 
been ſo long negleQed, (nay almoſt unknown) in Eng- 
land, (till the Lord Somers in ſome Meaſure taught 
Mankind to admire it ,) 1s a Thing which I cannot re- 
concile, neither with the Temper, nor with the Genius 
of the Engliſh Nation. 

The Duke of Buckingham in his Art of Poetry gives 
the Preference to Spencer. It is reported in the Life of 
the Lord Rochefter, that be had no ROWE of a better 
Poet than Cowley. 

Mr. Dryden's "OE on Milton is ſtill more unac- 
countable. He hath beſtowed ſome Verſes upon him, 


in which he puts him upon a Level with, nay above Vir- 
gil and Homer. 


The Force of Nature could not further's go, 
To make a Third, ſbe join d the former Two. | 
a 
The ſame Mr. Dryden in his Preface upon his Tranſ- 
lation of the Æneid, ranks Milton with Chapellain and 
Lemoine the moſt impertinent Poets who ever ſcribbled. 
How he could extol him ſo much in his Verſes, and de- 
baſe him ſo low in his Proſe is a Riddle, which being a 
Foreigner, I cannot underſtand. 


In ſhort one would be apt to think that Milton has not 


obtained his true Reputation till Mr. Addifon, the beſt 
- Critick as well as the beſt Writer of his Age, ere 
out the moſt hidden Beauties of the Paradiſe Let, and 

' ſettled OT ever its Reputation. 


It 


. 

It is an eaſy and a pleaſant Taſk to take Notice of the 
many Beauties of Milton which I call univerſal : But *tis 
a ticklith Undertaking to point out what would be re- 
puted a Fault in any other Country. 

I am very far from thinking that one Nation ought 


to judge of its Productions by the Standard of another, 


nor do I preſume that the French (for Example) who 


have no Epick Poets, have any Right to give Laws on 


Epick Poetry. | 

But I fancy many Engliſh Readers, who are acquaint- 
ed with the French Language, will not be diſpleaſed to 
have ſome Notions of the Taſte of that Country: And 
I hope they are too juſt either to ſubmit to it, or de- 
we it barely upon the Score of its being foreign to 
them. | | 

Would each Nation attend a little more than they 


do, to the Taſte and the Manners of their reſpective 


Neighbours, perhaps a general good Taſte might diffuſe 
itſelf through all Europe from ſuch an Intercourſe. of 
Learning, and from that uſeful Exchange of Obſerva- 
tions. The Engliſh Stage, for Example, might be 
cleared of mangled Carcaſſes and the Style of their 
tragick Authors, come down from their forced meta- 
phorical Bombaſt to a nearer Imitation of Nature. 
The French would learn from the Engliſh to animate 
their Tragedies with more Action, and would contract 


now and then their long Speeches into ſhorter and warm- 


er Sentiments. 


The Spaniards would introduce in their Plays more 


Pictures of human Life, more CharaQers and Manners, 
and not puzzle themſelves always in the Entanglements 
of confuſed Adventures, more romantick than natural. 
The Italian in Point of Tragedy would catch the Flame 
from the Engliſh, and all the reſt from the French. In 
Point of Comedy, they would learn from Mr. Congreve 
and ſome other Authors, to prefer Wit and Humour to 
Buffoonery, | 5 1 
To proceed in that View, Pl venture to ſay that 
none of the French Criticks could like the Excurſions 
which Milton makes ſometimes beyond the ſtrict Li- 
mits of his Subject. They lay down for a Rule that 
an Author himſelf ought never to appear in his Poem; 


and his own Thoughts, lis own Sentiments muſt be 
| | ſpoken 


—_—— 
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1 
ſpoken by the Actors he introduces. Many judicious 
Men in England 9 with that Opinion, and Mr. 
0 Addi ſon favours it. I beg Leave in this Place to hazard 
a Reflection of my own, which I ſubmit to the Reader's 
Judgment. | 
Milton breaks the Thread of his Narration in two 
Manners, The firſt conſiſts of two or three Kinds 
of Prologue, which he premiſes at the Beginning of 
ſome Books. In one Place he expatiates upon his own 
Blindneſs; in another he compares his Subject and pre- 
fers it to that of the Iliad, and to the common Topicks 
of War, which were thought before him the only Sub- 
ject fit for Epick Poetry; and he adds that he hopes to 
ſoar as high as all his Predeceſſors, unleſs the cold Cli- 
mate of England damps his Wings. | 
His other Way of interrupting his Narration, is by 
ſome Obſervations which he interſperſes now and then 
upon ſome great Incident, or ſome intereſting Circum- 
ſtance. Of that Kind is his Digreſſion on Love in the 
fourth Book ; 


- 


— 


Whatever Hypocrites au/terely talk 
Defaming as impure, what God declares \_ 
Pure, and commands ta ſame, leaves free to all 
Our Maker bids increaſe, who bids abſtain 
But our Deſtroyer, foe to God and Men? 
"7 Hail, wedded Love, &c. 


As to the firſt of theſe two Heads, I cannot but own 
that an Author is generally guilty of an unpardonable 
Self-love, when he lays aſide his Subject to deſcant on 

his own Perſon ; but that human Frailty is to be forgiven 
in Milton; nay I am pleaſed with it. He gratifies the 
Curioſity, it raiſes in me about his Perſon, when I ad- 
mire the Author, I deſire to know ſomething of the 
Man, and he whom all Readers would be glad to know, 
is allowed to fpeak of himſelf. But this however is a 
very dangerous Example for a Genius of an inferior Or- 
der, and is only to be juſtified by Succeſs. | 
As to the ſecond Point, I am fo far from looking 
on that Liberty as a Fault, that I think it to be a great 
7:0 8 Beauty. 


. 
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Beauty. For if Morality is the Aim of Poetry, Ido not 
apprehend why the Poet ſhould be forbidden to inter- 
ſperſe his Deſcriptions with moral Sentences and uſe- 
ful Reflections, provided he ſcatters them with a ſparing 
Hand, and in proper Places either when he wants Per- 
ſonages to utter thoſe Thoughts, or when their Cha- 
racter does not permit them to ſpeak in the Behalf of 
Virtue, 

is ſtrange that Homer is cominended by the Cri- 
ticks for his comparing ax to an Aſs pelted away with 
Stones by ſome Children, Uly/es to a Pudding, the Coun- 
cil-board of Priam to Graſhoppers : Tis ſtrange, I ſay, 
that they defend ſo clamorouſfly thoſe Similes tho' ne- 
ver ſo foreign to the Purpoſe, and will not allow the 
natural Reflections, the noble Digreſſions of Milton tho? 
never ſo cloſely linked to the Subject. 

J will not dwell upon ſome ſmall Errors of Milton, 
which are , obvious to every Reader, I mean ſome 
few Contradictions, and thoſe frequent Glances at the 
Heathen Mythology, which Fault by the by is ſo much 
the more inexcuſable in him, by his having premiſed in 
his firſt Book that thoſe Divinities were but Devils 
_ worſhipped under different Names, which ought to 
have been a ſufficient Caution to him not to. ſpeak of 
the Reap of Proſerpine, of the Wedding of Juno "oe 
Jupiter, &c. as Matters of Fact. 

I lay aſide likewiſe his prepoſterous and 3 
Jeſts, his Puns, his too familiar Expreſſions of incon- 
ſiſtent with the Elevation of his Genius, and of his Sub- 

ject. EET 
3 To come to more eſſential Points and more liable to 
be debated. I dare affirm that the Contrivance of the 
Pandemonium would have been entirely diſapproved of 
| oy Criticks like Boyleau, Racine, &c. © 
That Seat built for the Parliament of the Devils, 
ſeems very, prepoſterous : Since Satan hath ſummoned 
them altogether, and harangued them juſt before in an 
ample Field. The Council was neceſſary; but where 
it was to be held, *7was very indifferent. The Poet 
ſeems to delight in building his Pandemonium in Doric 
Order with Freeze and Cornice, and a Roof of Gold. 
Such a Contrivance ſavours more of the wild Fancy 
of our Father le Moine than of the ſerious Spirit of Mil- 

ton. 


K 
ton. But when afterwards the Devils turn Dwarfs to 
fill their Places in the Houſe, as if it was impracticable 
to build a Room large enough to contain them in 
their natural Size; it is an idle Story which would 
match the extravagant Tales. And to crown all, Sa- 
tan and the chief Lords preſerving their own mon- 
ſtrous Forms, while the Rabble of the Devils ſhrink 
into Pigmees, heightens the Ridicule of the whole 
Contrivance, to an unexpreſſible Degree. Methinks 
the true Criterion for diſcerning what is really ridi- 
culous in an Epick Poem, is to examine if the ſame 
"Thing would not fit exactly the Mock-heroick. Then 
I dare ſay that nothing is ſo adapted to that ludicrous 
Way of Writing, as the Metamorphoſis of the Devils 
into Dwarfs. © | | 
The Fiftion of Death and Sin ſeems to have in 
it ſome great Beauties and many groſs Defects. In 
order. to canvas this Matter with Order; we mult 
firſt lay down, that ſuch ſhadowy Beings as Death, 
Sin, Chaos, are intolerable when they are not allego- 
rical. For Fiction is nothing but Truth in Diſguiſe, It 
muſt be granted too, that an Allegory muſt be ſhort, 
decent and noble. For an Allegory carried too far or 
too low, is like a beautiful Woman who wears always 
a Maſk. An Allegory is a long Metaphor; and to 
ſpeak too long in Metaphors muſt be tireſome, becauſe 
unnatural. This being premis'd, I muſt ſay that in ge- 
neral thoſe Fictions, thoſe imaginary Beings, are more 
agreeable to the Nature of Milton's Poem, than to any 
other; becauſe he hath but two natural Perſons for 
his Actors; I mean Adam and Eve. A great Part of 
the Action lies in imaginary Worlds, and mult of cour/e 
admit of imaginary Beings. . ; | 
Then Sin ſpringing out of the Head of Satan, ſeents 
a beautiful Allegory of Pride, which is looked upon as 
the firſt Offence committed againſt God. But I queſtion 
if Satan, getting his Daughter with* Child, is an In- 
vention to be approved of. I am afraid that Fiction is 
but a meer Quibble ; for if Sin was of a maſculine Gen- 
der in Englifh, as it is in all the other Languages, that 
whole Affair drops, and the Fiction vaniſhes away. But 
ſuppoſe we are not fo nice, and we allow Satan to be 
in Love with Sin, Becauſe this Mord is made feminine in 
| — * Engliſh 
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Engliſh (as Death paſſes alſo for maſculine) what a 


horrid and loathſome Idea does Milton preſent to the 


Mind, in this Fiction? Sin brings forth Death, this 
Monſter inflamed with Luft and Rage, lies with his 
Mother, as ſhe had done with her Father. From that 
'new Commerce, ſprings a ſwarm of Serpents, which 
creep in and out of their Mother's Womb, and gnaw 
and tear the Bowels they are born from, 

Let ſuch a PiQuure be never ſo beautifully drawn, let 
the Allegory be never fo obvious, and fo clear, ſtill it 
will be intolerable, on the Account of its Foulneſs. 
'That Complication of Horrors, that Mixture of In- 


ceſt, that Heap of Monſters, that Loathſomeneſs ſo. 


far fetched, cannot but ſhock a Reader of delicate 
Taſte. 

But what is more intolerable, there are Parts in that 
Fiction, which bearing no Allegory at all, have no Man- 
ner of Excuſe. There is no Meaning in the Commu- 
nication between Death and Sin, 'tis diſtaſteful without 
'any Purpoſe ; or if any Allegory hes under it, the filthy 
Abomination of the Thing is certainly more obvious 
than the Allegory. N | 
I ſee with Admiration, Sin, the Portreſs of Hell, o- 


pening the Gates of the Abyſs, but unable to ſhut them 


again ; that is really beautiful, becauſe *tis true. But 
what ſignifies Satan and Death quarrelling together, 
grinning at one another and ready to Fight? 

The Fiction of Chaos, Night, and Diſcord, is rather 
a Picture, than an Allegory; and, for aught I know, de- 
ſerves to be approved, becauſe it ſtrikes the Reader with 


Ae, not with Horror. 


I know the Bridge built by Death and Sin, would be 
diſliked in France. The nice Criticks of that Country 
would urge againſt that Fiction, that it ſeems too com- 
mon, and that it is uſeleſs; for Mens Souls want no pav- 
ed Way, to be thrown into Hell, after their Separation 
from the Body. | 
They would laugh juſtly at the Paradiſe of Fools, at 
the Hermits, Friars, Cowles, Beads, Indulgences, Bulls, 
Reliques toſſed by the Winds, at St. Peter's waiting 


with his Keys at the Wicket of Heaven. And ſurely 
the moſt paſſionate Admirers of Milion, could not vin- 


dicate thoſe low eomical Imaginations, which belong 
by Right to Arioſſo. | | 
Now 


18 
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© ni the ſublimeſt of all the Fictions calls me to 
examine it. I mean the War in Heaven. The Earl 
of Roſcommon, and Mr. Addiſon (whoſe Judgment 
ſeems either to guide, or to juſtify the Opinion of 
his Countrymen) admire chiefly that Part of the 
Poem. They beſtow all the Skill of their Criticiſm, 
and the Strength of their Eloquence, to ſet off that 
favourite Part. I may affirm, that the very Things 


they admire, would not be tolerated by the French 


Criticks: The Reader will perhaps ſee with Pleaſure, 
in what conſiſts ſo firange a Fry; and what — 7 


be the Ground of it. 


Firſt, they would aſſert, that a War in Heaven 
being an imaginary Thing, which lies out of the 
Reach of our Nature, ſhould be contracted in two 
or three Pages, rather than lengthened out inta two 
Books; becauſe we are naturally impatient of re- 
moving from us the Objects which are not adapted 
to our Senſes. 

According to that Rule, they would maintain, that 
'tis an idle Taſk to give the Reader the full Character 
of the Leaders of that War, and to deſcribe Raphael, 
Michael, Abdiel, Moloch, and Nifroth, as Homer paints 
Ajax, Biomede and Hector. 

For what avails it to draw at length the Picture of 

theſe Beings, ſo utterly Strangers to the Reader, that 
he cannot be affected any Way towards them; by the 
ſame Reaſon, the long Speeches of theſe imaginary 
Warriors, either before the Battle, or in the Middle of 
the Action, their mutual Inſults, ſeem an unjudicious 
Imitation of Homer. 
The aforeſaid Criticks would not bear with the 
Angels plucking up the Mountains, with their Woods, 
their Waters, and their Rocks, and flinging them on 
the Heads of their Enemies. Such a Contrivance (they 
would ſay) is the more puerile, the more it aims at 
Greatneſs. Angels armed with Mountains in Hea- 
ven, reſemble too much the Dipſodes in Rabelais, 
who wore an Armour of Portland Stone ſix Feet 
thick. 

The Artillery ſeems of the ſame Kind, yet more tris 
fling, becaufe more uſeleſs. 

To what purpoſe are theſe W brought in? Since 


they cannot woes the Enemies, but only remove them 
| 2 from 


1 ; 


from their Places, and make them tumble down: In- 


deed (if the Expreſſion may be forgiven) *tis to play at 
Nine-pins. And the very Thing which is ſo dreadfully 
great on Earth, becomes very low and ridiculous in + 


Heaven. | 

I cannot omit here, the viſible Contradiction which 
reigns in that Epiſode. God ſends his faithful Angels 
to fight, to conquer, and to puniſh the Rebels. Go 
(ſays he, to Michael and Gabriel) 


— And to the Brow of Heaven 
Purſuing, drive them out from God and Bliſs, 
Into their Place of Puniſhment, the Gulph 
Of Tartarus, which ready opens wide 
His fiery Chaos to receive their Fall, 


How does it come to paſs, after ſuch a poſitive Or- 
der, that the Battle hangs doubtful? And why did God 


the Father command Gabriel and Raphael, to do what 


- 


he executes afterwards by his Son only. 
F leave it to the Readers, to pronounce, if theſe Ob- 
ſervations are right, or ill-grounded, and if they are 
carried too far. But in caſe theſe Exceptions are juſt, 
the ſevereſt Critick muſt however confeſs, there are Per- 
2 enough in Milton, to atone for all his De- 
eas. | | | 

Il˖ muſt beg leave to conclude this Article on Milton, 
with two Obſervations. 5 ; 
His Hero (I mean Adam, his firſt Perſonage) is un- 
happy. That demonſtrates againſt all the Criticks, that 
a very good Poem may end unfortunately, in Spight of 
all their pretended Rules. Secondly, Ihe Faradiſe Loft 
ends compleatly. The Thread of the Fable is ſpun out 
to the laſt. Milton and Taſſo have been careful of not 
ſtopping ſhort and abruptly, The one does not aban- 
don Adam and Eve, till they are driven out of Eden. 
The other does not conclude, before Feruſalem is ta- 
ken. Homer and Lirgil took a contrary Way, the [liad 


ends with the Death of Hector, the &neid with that of 


Turnus: The tribe of Commentators have upon — 
. . of ena 
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enacted a Law, that a Houſe ought never to be finiſhed, 
becauſe Homer and Virgil did not compleat their own ; 
but if Homer had taken Troy, and Virgil married Lavi- 


nia to neas, the Criticks would have laid down a Rule 


Juſt the contrary. 


Was I ſwayed by the common Affectation of com- 
mending our native Country abroad, I would endea- 
vour in this Place, to ſet off to the beſt Advantage, 
ſome of our Epick Poems; but I muſt frankly own, 


among more than fifty which I have read, there is 


not one tolerable. Then inſtead of throwing away 
an unavailable Criticiſm upon ſome wretched French 
Poem, I am reduced to enquire, why we have not a 
good one; for it ſeems a little ſtrange, that a Nation 
that boaſts of having ſucceeded ſo well in all other 
Parts of Poetry, falls ſo ſhort of herſelf in that Par- 
ticular. | | 

I have heard the French Tongue arraigned in England, 
of Inſufficiency, as being neither ſtrong nor lofty e- 
nough to reach the Sublimity of Zp:ick Poetry. 

I am apt to think, that every Language has its own 
particular Genius, flowing chiefly from the Genius of 
the Nation, and partly from its own Nature. 

On the one Side, more or leſs Liberty in the Govern- 
ment, and in Religion, a more or leſs free Converſati- 
on between the two Sexes, the Influence of the firſt 
Authors, who have written with Succeſs, and whole. 
Stile is become the general Standard, all theſe Means 
have a great Share in determining the Nature of a Lan- 
guage, in making it extenſive or ſtinted, ſtrong or weak, 


- ſublime or low. 


On the other Side, the Roughneſs of too many Con- 


ſonants, the Softneſs of predominant Vowels, the Length 
or the Shortneſs of the Words, more or leſs Articles, 


and the like, give a ſtrong Biaſs to an Idiom, and ren- 
der it more or leſs ſuſceptible of ſome particular Ways 
of Writing. Bs | | 
Thus if we conſider the Softneſs and Effeminacy in- 
to which the Luxuriancy of Vowels emaſculates the /- - 
talian Tongue, and the Idleneſs in which the talians 
ſpend all their Life, buſy only in the purſuit of thoſe 
Arts which foften the Mind ; we mult not 1 if 
. a | | that 


WU 
that Language paſſes (as it were) for the Language of 
ve. | 
The Freedom of Society in France, and the Turn of 
the Phrafes, which, as they admit of no Tranſpoſition, 
are the more perſpicuous, qualify exceedingly the French 
Tongue for Converſation. The former Roughneſs of 
the Engliſb Language, now improved into Strength and 
Energy, its Copiouſneſs, its admitting of many Inver- 


ſions, fit it for more ſublime Performances. Beſides, 


the force of that Idiom is wonderfully heightened, by 
the Nature of the Government, which allows the En- 
gliſb to ſpeak in Publick, and by the Liberty of Conſci- 
ence, which makes them more converſant in the Scrip- 
ture, and hath rendered the Language of the Prophets 
ſo familiar to them, that their Poetry ſavours very much 
of that Zaſtern out of the Way Sublimity ; nay, ſixty 
or eighty Years ago, all the Speeches in Parliament were 
crammed with Expreſſions taken from the Jewiſh W ri- 
tings. But ſuch predominant Qualifications of a Lan- 
guage, do not imply an Exclufion of ahy other Apti- 
tude in it. Lofty Performances have been made in 
Italian. Some Engliſh Poets have written gracefully 
upon Love, and it is not impoſſible for the French to 


have an Epick Poem. 


The French Tongue has Strength and Majeſty enough 
in Corneille's Tragedies. Nay, now and then it ſoars up 
in his Plays, beyond the true Meaſure of Sublime. Far 
from wanting Force or Grandeur, I dare affirm it la- 
bours under a contrary Defe&t. And this is a Secret 
which I unfold willingly. We can hardly expreſs com- 
mon Things with Felicity in our Heroick Poetry. The 
Genius of the Nation, and conſequently the turn of the 
Language, does not allow us to come down to the De- 
ſcription of the Trappings of a Horſe, of the Wheels, 
of a Chariot, &c. We can commend rural Life in ge- 
neral, but not ſpecify, with Dignity, the little Particu- 
larities belonging to it. This taſk is avoided by all our 
ſkillful Writers, who are conſcious of the Defectiveneſs 
of the Language in that reſpect. In ſhort, ſuch is our Diſ- 
advantage, that there are an infinite Number of Things, 
which wedare neither call by their Names, nor expreſs by 
a Periphraſe. Mr. Pope, in his Tranſlation of Homer, may 


without any Riſque, wound a Hero, where the 1 
| be 
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the Bladder meet, or pierce him through the right Shou. 
der. He may ſay after his Original, 


w=— the Dart 
' Full in his Face it entered, and betwixt 

The Noſe, and Eye-Ball, the proud Lycian fixt, 

Cruſh'd all his Faws, and cleft the Tongue within, 

Till the bright Point lool'd out beneath the Chin. 


pierced a vital Part, 


The like Attempt in French would be thought Bur- 
leſque. The Fields of Nature lie wide and open for the 
Engliſh to range through at Pleaſure, whilſt we are 
ſtinted and obliged to walk with too much Circum- 
ſpeCtion. 15 0 
I Teo this happy Freedom, that the Britiſh Nation en- 
joys in every thing, are owing many excellent poetical 
Verſions of the ancient Poets; whereas the French are 
reduced to tranſlate Virgil, Homer, Lucretius and Ovid 
in Proſe. | | | 

Mr. de la Motte, a Member of the French Academy, 
is the only Man of ſome Reputation, who attempted the 
Tliad in Verſe ; but he was forced to contract the four 
and twenty Books of Homer, into twelve; yet thoſe twelve 
do not contain fo many Verſes, as four Boyks of Homer 
do. His Iliad is a ſhort Abridgment of the Gree#, and 
yet is judg'd to be exceedingly too long. 

After all, if that Slavery, if that Coyneſs of the French 
Language, makes it unfit for tranſlating Homer, and 
Virgil, yet I do not perceive how that ſhould hinder the 
Nation from having an Epic Poem of her own. 
Growth, : 

A Poem, methinks, might ſubſiſt very well, without 
the Help of mechanick, or anatomical Deſcriptions. 
We rather require of an Author, to excite our Paſſions, 
to unfold the moſt intricate Receſſes of the Soul, to de- 
ſcribe the Cuſtoms of the Nations, to mark the Diffe- 
rences which ariſe in the Characters of Men, from the 
different Governments they are born under, in ſhott, to 
ſpeak the Language of the polite World; than to play 

| | the 
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| the Surgeon, the Carpenter, or the Joiner, though ne- 


ver fo elegantly. | 
| Cardinal of Rets, and the Earl of Clarendon, in their 
Memoirs, unravel all the Springs of the Civil Wars, and 
draw at full Length, the Pictures of thoſe whoſe Ambi- 
tion ſhook the Foundation of their reſpective Countries. 
But neither of theſe two great Writers, makes it his 
particular Care to deſcribe with Accuracy, how ſuch a 
Colonel was wounded through the Bladder, and ſuch a 
Captain in the Kidneys. Nor do they throw away their 
time in deſcribing elegantly of what Wood the Benches 
of the Houſe of Parliament were made. Why then 
ſhould an Ep:ck Poet, lie under the Neceſſity of elabo- 
rating thoſe little Deſcriptions, which every noble Hiſto- 
rian avoids with Care ? 


Some impute our Want of an Epick Poem, to the 


Shackles of Rhime, They ſay, that the jingling Return 
of the ſame Sounds, which are chiming on, in the ſame 
Stops, Meaſures, Pauſes, without any Variety, or any 
Relief to the Ear, muſt needs occaſion an inſupportable 


Cniformity throughout all the Work. They urge, that 
Slavery cramps the nobleſt Genius, and a Poet, inſtead _ 


of uſing Rhime, as an Ornament ſerviceable to hs 
Senſe, makes his own Thoughts ſubſervient to Rhime. 
They add, Rhime is a barbarous Gothick Invention, 
owing to the dull Sprightlineſs of the Monks, and con- 
tend that nothing good can be built with ſo bad a Ma- 
terial, | 8 
Firſt, I muſt confeſs we are Slaves to Rhime in 
France, and our Slavery is altogether irretrievable. Nay, 
all our Tragedies ought to be rhimed. For our Poetry 


being fettered by too ſtrict Rules, admitting of no Inver- 


ſions, nor of Verſes incroaching upon one another, 
would have nothing but Loftineſs of Stile, to diſtinguiſh 
it from Proſe, if it were not for Rhime. We have no 


Manner of Pretence to blank Verſe, we muſt keep to 


Rhime neceſſarily, and whoſoever would attempt to 
throw off a Burthen which Mr. Boyleau, Racine and 
Corneille, have fo gloriouſly ſuſtained, would be thought 


rather weak than bold, and certainly would meet with 


a very unkind Reception. 


As to that pretended Uniformity, and Tediouſneſs 


objected 


1 8 


objeRted againſt Verſes in Rhime, it is not to be found 


in Authors truly good, of whatſoever Country. Taſſo 
is read with Pleafure, though all his Verſes, . | 


moſt all his Syllables, end in a. e. i. o. And thoſe who 


ſay Rhime is an vention of the Monks of the ſeventh 
Century, are utterly in the Wrong. All the Nations 
whoſe Languages are known to us, have Verſes in _ 


Rhime, except the Greeks and the Romans, 


The Return of the ſame Sounds, is a Kind of na- 
tural Muſick, more obvious to the Ear, and more ea- 


fily reduced into an Art, than the Quantity of Syllables. 
It is true, that Diſtinction between long and ſhort Syl- 
lables afforded to the Romans and Greeks an harmoni- 


ous Variy of Sounds, which By their Quickneſs, or 
Gravity, were wonderfully expreſſive of the impetuous, 


or ſlow Motions of the Soul. But we ought not (be- 


cauſe we want ſo great an Advantage) to neglect the only 


one we are in Poſſeſſion of, and in room of which, we 


| have nothing to ſet up. Should we not manure our own 


Soil, becauſe ſome others are more fruitful ? | 
After theſe little Hints upon our Language, and our 
Verſification, I will own, that an Epic Poem is a harder 
Taſk in France, than in any other Country whatever; 
not purely becauſe-we Rhime, but becauſe our Rhimes, 
as well as the other Parts of our Verſification, are tyed 


_ down to moſt inſupportable and inſignificant Rules; not 


becauſe our Language wants Loftineſs, but becauſe it 
wants Freedom. For it is with our Heroick Poetry, as 
with our Trade, we come up to the Engliſh in neither, 


for want of being a free Nation. / 
Slavery is generally an Obſtacle to Abundance. Our 


coy Language is not as copious as it ſhould be. We 
have diſcarded a Multitude of old energic Expreſſions, 


the. Loſs of which has weakened the Stock of the French 
Tongue, as the compelling our Proteſtants away hath 


thinned the Nation. The Engliſb have naturalized ma- 


ny of our antiquated Words, as they have done our 


Countrymen, and ſo they have increaſed their Lan- 


guage, as well as their People, at our Expence. 
But the greateſt Enemy to Epic Poetry in France, 


js the Turn of the Genius of our Nation. It is almoſt 

. Impoſſible for us to venture on any Machinery. The 

out of the World, The. pre- 
| ſent 


ancient Gods are exploded 8 
5 T2 
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ſent Religion cannot ſucceed them among us. The 
'  Cherub, and the Seraph, which act ſo noble a Part in 
Milton, wquld find it very hard to work their Way into 
a Prench Phem, The very Words of Gabriel, Michael, 
Raphael, would run a great, Hazard of being made a 
Jeſt of. Our Saints who make fo good a Figure in our 
Churches, make a very ſorry one in our Epick Poems. 
St. Dennis, St. Chri/topher, St. Rock, and St. Genev:eve, 
ought to appear in Print no where, but in our Prayer- 
Books, and in the Hiſtory of the Saints; a noble Volume, 
which contains more Wonders than any Machinery 
could afford. WY 1 5 
To conclude, the beſt Reaſon I can offer for our ill 
Succeſs in Epick Poetry, is the Inſufficiency oi all who 
have attempted it. I can add nothing further, after this 
-ingenuous Confeſſion, 5 | 
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ORLASEs Hiſtory of the Iri Rebellion, tra- 
ced from many preceding Acts, to the Grand 
Erruption, the 23d of October 1641; and thence 
purſued to the Act of Settlement, 1672. To which are 
added, Letters to and from Oliver Cromwell, Ireton, 
Preſton, and many others, relating to the Sieges, 
Battles, and remarkable Paſſages mentioned in the 
Hiſtory, never before printed; taken from original 
Manuſcripts of Mr. Cliffe, an Intimate of Crom- 

well's, and Secretary to General Ireton. 


Acherley” 8 Britannic Conſtitution, or the Funda- 
mental Government in Britain, demonſtrating the 
original Contract entered into by King and Is 
according to the primary Inſtitutions thereof, in 
this Nation. Wherein is proved, That the 1 
cing on the Throne King William III. was the 
natural Fruit and Effect of the original Conſtitu- 
tion. And that the Succeſſion to this Crown, Eſta- 
bliſhed in the preſent Proteſtant Heirs, is de jure, 
and juſtified, by the fundamental Laws of Great 
Britain. And many important original Powers and 
Privileges of both Houſes of Parliament, are exhi- 
9 bited. 1 


| 'Salmon's Abridgment of the State Tryals, 
2 Vols. hs | ; 


Caſtlenau's Memoirs of Francis II. and Charles 
IX. Kings of France, containing a particular Ac- 
count of the Civil Wars in that Kingdom. Where- 
in the moſt remarkable Paſſages in the Reigns of 

. King Henry VIII. Queen Elizabeth, and the unfor- 
tunate Mary Queen of Scots are ſet in a true 
Light. | 


OCTAVO and WEINE 


A Collection of original Letters and Papers 1 
cerning the Affairs of England, &c. from the Vear 


Papers in 2 Vol. 


15641 to 1660, found among the Duke of e 8 1 


a . Fondation of that Kingdom to the Year 1677, 

=” - with Letters of Sir Robert Southwell , during his 
* there to the Duke of Ormond, giving a 

* Account of the depoſi ing ' Alfonſo, and 


par 
* EVE Don Pedro « on De. Throne. „ 
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5 "IX; B. *Phis is a more full and fatfaQtory Ks 
count of this \ memorable Event,. than is to 
be met with in . other Writers on the 


Gibſon's Tieatiſe of Pragl cal Survez| ing! which 
dz demonſtrated from its firſt Principles. Wherein 
ee Thing. that- is uſeful” "and, curious in that Art 
| nally conſidered and explained. Very uſeful” to 
en who have any Property in Land, to Law- 
Vers in controverted Frege and to Pradtical Sur- 
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